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; X / hile writers whose business it is to be witty 

often fail to produce, grave authors occasion- 
ally are mirthful when laughter is farthest from their 
minds. From a lifetime of undisciplined reading with 


innocent pencil in hand and malice prepense in mind, 


_I have gleaned a harvest of what I am pleased to de- 
nominate Red Pants items, a sampling of which fol- 
lows. My designation derives from a splash of vivid 
writing in Francis Thompson’s A Corymbus for Au- 
tumn in which he proclaims how “day’s dying dragon” 
was | 

Panting red pants into the West. 


In this trousers category, Thompson must share the 
limelight with Coleridge by virtue of the line in Kubla 
Khan: 


As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing. 


Even Shelley may stake a claim, if only in the pajama 
division of this sector, thanks to his description in 
Epipsychidion of how 

. the slow, silent night 

Is measured by the pants of their calm sleep. 

Since everthing is to be found in Shakespeare, it is not 
‘surprising that on at least two occasions the Bard has 
contributed his own Red Pants nuggets. In Antony and 
Cleopatra (Act IV, Scene VIII, lines 14 et seq.) Antony 
commands the wounded Scarus to 

. leap thou, attire and all, 


Through proof of harness to my heart, and there 
Ride on the pants triumphing. 


And in Othello (Act II, Scene I, line 80) Cassio utters 
the fervent prayer that Othello might 


Make love’s quick pants in Desdemona’s arms. 


A variation on this theme occurs in Alba de Ceés- 
pedes’ The Secret (translated from the Italian by Isa- 
bel Quigly: Simon and Schuster, New York, 1958, page 
114) where she confides that “I still had a whole after- 
noon before me to spend, and I used it to tidy up my 
drawers. . . . ” One may well wonder what Miss Stowe 
had in mind when, in Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Chapter 5), 
she narrates how “Mrs. Shelby stood like one stricken. 
Finally, turning to her toilet, she rested her face in her 
hands, and gave a sort of groan.” In this same vein, the 
mirthless Milton adds his bit to the general hilarity of 
nations when, in describing Mount Etna in Book I of 
Paradise Lost (lines 236-7) he penned 


And leave a singed bottom all involved 
With stench and smoke: . . . 


And in Chapter VI of Vanity Fair, when Blenkinsop, 
the housekeeper, sought to console Amelia for Joe 


* 


Sedley’s jilting of her dear Rebecca, Thackeray con- 


fides (indelicately?) that Amelia wept confidentially on 
the housekeeper’s shoulder ° ‘and relieved herself a good 
deal.” 

Chuckles often emanate Estima the British employ- 
ment of a term in a sense at variance with American 
usage. There is that oft-quoted example, near the 
opening of Trial by Jury, where Defendant asks, “Is 
this the Court of the Exchequer?” and having been 
assured that it was, Defendant (aside) commands him- 
self to “Be firm, be firm, my pecker.” The British, of 
course, do not giggle at this bit of Gilbertian dialogue, 
since to them pecker means ‘courage, as in the phrase 

“to keep your pecker up.” Two of the more common 


examples of British-American divergence of usage are 


screw and knock up. In Vanity Fair (Chapter 39), the - 
niggardly Sir Pitt was not nearly the aerial acrobat 
your American sophomore might fancy him to be 
when he “screwed his tenants by letter.” He was simply 
making extortionate exactions upon his wretched les- 
sees. Similarly, when in Chapter XXXIV of the same _ 
novel, Mrs. Bute reminds her husband that “You’d have 
been screwed in gaol, Bute, if I had not kept your. 
money,” she was not speaking of pleasures deferred. In 
Bleak House (Chapter XXVII) Grandfather 
Smallweed, referring to Mr. George, warns Mr. 
Tulkinghorn that “I have him periodically in a vice. I'll 
twist him, sir. Pll screw him, sir.” In Kipling’s The 
Light That Failed (Chapter XIII), Torpenhow urges 
Dick to attend a party that night, “We shall be half 
screwed before the morning,” is his dismal sales pitch 
to Dick. 


In Chapter VI of Vanity Fair, Thackeray reports 
on Joe Sedley’s drunken avowal to wed Becky Sharp the 
next morning, even if he had to “knock up the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at Lambeth,” in order to have 
him in readiness to perform the ceremony. In Great 
Expectations (Chapter VI), we learn how “... Mr. 
Whopsle, being knocked up, was in such a very bad 
temper.” And who could blame him? 


Many a raucous snigger has been sniggered from 
the pure-minded use of a word that suggests unmeén- 
tionable parts of the human body. It does not take a 
too-wicked mind to read into such terms meanings of a 
lewd nature. Who can, for instance, blame a youth 
with but a mildly evil disposition from guffawing 
when he reads in Pater’s Marius The Epicurean (Chap- 
ter V) a reference to Apuleius’ The Golden Ass noting 
that “all through the book, there is an unmistakably 
real feeling for asses... ”?P In Scott's The Bride of 
Lammermoor (Chapter VII), one reads about a boy 
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“cudgelling an ass,” and one goes back over the passage 
to reassure himself that it does not contain a typo- 
graphical error for “cuddling.” 

One may be indulged a giggle even though he is 
sure that Isak Dinesen did not intend an impropriety 
when she recorded in Out of Africa (Part V, Chapter 
4) how “Fathima’s big white cock came strutting up 
before me.” And one is certain that Kenneth Rexroth, 
in his American Poetry in the Twentieth Century 
(Herder and Herder, N.Y., 1971) did not intend to hint 
at closet biographical matter when, in Chapter I, he 
wrote that “Whitman’s poems are full of men doing 
things together,” or, later in the same chapter, when he 
referred to “Whitman’s joyous workmen swinging their 
tools in the open air.” College freshman still read with 
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fiendish glee the first line in Canto I of Spenser’s The 
Faerie Queene (and never mind the title!) that tells 
how 


A Gentle Knight was pricking on the plaine. 


In his poem Mr Nixon (from Hugh Selwyn Mau- 
berley), Ezra Pound’s Mr. Nixon advises kindly 


Don’t kick against the pricks, 


although the identities of the latter are not divulged. 

One is entitled to speculate on what outrageous 
proposal the narrator had made in Proust’s Remem- 
brance of Things Past, Vol. 2—Cities of the Plain 
(translated by C. K. Scott Moncrieff—Modern Li- 
brary, N.Y., 1934, Page 90) to cause the Duchess to say, 
“Apart from your balls, can’t I be of any use to you?” 
There is a famous letter penned by Rupert Brooke to 
his friend, Edward Marsh, from somewhere near Fiji 
(p. 463 of A Treasury of the World’s Great Letters, 
Simon and Schuster, N.Y., 1940) in which he relates 
how he sends his native boy up a palm tree, where he 
“cuts off a couple of vast nuts . . . ” (macho victim not 
disclosed). In the first chapter of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
Miss Stowe offers a dialogue between Haley and Mr. 
Shelby, part of which goes, “ “Well, said Haley, after 
they had both silently picked their nuts for a season, 


‘what do you say?’” In Bleak House (Chapter XXIV) 


Dickens may cause some readers to blush when he 
wrote of Mr. George’s blush that “He reddened a little 
through his brown.” 

We must move ineluctably to a consideration of 
perfectly reputable words which, having acquired sex- 
ual connotations, cause adolescent—and often adult— 
hilarity, even when read by a person of only mildly 
prurient mind. In Forster’s A Passage to India (Chap- 
ter XXXI) a vivid picture is created by the sentence 
“Tangles like this still interrupted their intercourse.” 
Pages later (Chapter XXXVII), it is acknowledged that 
“He, too, felt that this was their last free intercourse.” 
Apparently from then on, it was going to have to be 
cash or credit card only. In The Bride of Lammermoor 
(Chapter V), we are informed that the heroine “placed 
certain restrictions on their intercourse,” a limitation 
that might have been more usefully set in that same 
author’s Rob Roy (Chapter VII) where we are told of 
the chance that the narrator and Miss Vernon might be 
“thrown into very close and frequent intercourse.” 

A variation of this theme is found in Robert 
Browning’s The Flight of the Duchess (Section V): 

—Not he! For in Paris they told the elf 

Our rough North land was the Land of Lays, 


even though it is generally acknowledged that Paris is 
numero uno in this area of human activity. 

More picturesque are the references to erections. 
An arresting one occurs in A Passage to India (Chapter 
XXI) in which Forster describes a small building as “a 
flimsy and frivolous erection,” while in The Mayor of 
Casterbridge (Chapter XVI) the Mayor himself “be- 
held the unattractive exterior of Farfrae’s erection.” A 
phrase can paint an astonishing picture for the reader. 
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Consider Dickens’ sharp image in Bleak House (Chap- 
ter LIV) when he describes how “Sir Leicester leans 
back in his chair, and breathlessly ejaculates... . ” 
Or, in Nicholas Nickleby (Chapter XLVII), where that 
admirable novelist graphically portrays how old Ar- 
thur Gride “again raised his hands, again chuckled, 
and again ejaculated.” And in his short tale, Lionizing, 
Edgar Allan Poe is quite candid in describing the reac- 
tion of one of his characters: “‘Admirable!’ he ejacu- 
lated, thrown quite off his guard by the beauty of = 
manoeuvre.” 

Alas for perfectly lovely words that acquire pejora- 
tive meanings over the years! Earlier in this century, 
pansy became a derogatory epithet to describe an ef- 

fete male, thereby cheapening forever lines like Shel- 
ley’s noble image in Adonais (verse XXXIII): 


His head was bound with pansies over-blown, 


not to mention Poe’s odd allusion in For Annie: 
With rue and the beautiful Puritan pansies. 


Or, more slap-stickish, E. FE. Benson’s action picture in 
Lucia in London (Chapter 8): “Georgie stepped on a 
beautiful pansy.” 

Of more recent vintage is gay. Nobody used to 
snicker at Chaucer’s line (No. 5818) in The Prologe of 
the Wyf of Bathe, in which that harried dame asks: 


Why is my neghebores wif so gay? 
In his poem The Menagerie, one of William 
Vaughan Moody’s characters advises: 


If nature made you so graceful, don’t get gay, 


while in Othello (ah, the Bard again!) in his dialogue 
with Desdemona and Emilia on the praise of women, 
Iago refers to the kind that 


Never lack’d gold, and yet went never gay. 
(Act II, Scene I, line 150) 


And what in the world is one to make of William 
Butler Yeats’s startling revelation in his poem Lapis 
Lazuli (from Last Poems) that 


They know that Hamlet and Lear are gay.? 


Indeed it is an amusing, albeit utterly wasteful 
pastime to pursue the quest for Red Pants examples. 
May good cess befall all such quixotically misguided 
readers! One caveat: never assume blithely that an odd 
word or suspicious phrase is as lubricious as it sounds. 
In The Bride of Lammermoor (Chapter VI) Bucklaw 
vows, “I will chop them off with my whinger,” and one 
feels quite let down when he learns that a whinger is 
but a whinyard, which is merely a short sword. 


PSaT Lar hat a 
SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“Turning a corner of the Mazza Gallerie into a women's 
tennis store, I was startled to see . . . hordes of giggling-high 
school girls... ” [From an article by Dorothy Gilliam in 
the Washington Post, 3 August 1987. Submitted by Cornelius 
Van S. Roosevelt, Washington, D. C.| 


& 


“Hours of fun here.” 


— The Guardian 


OXFORD PAPERBACK REFERENCE 


reference book presents four hundred 
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every field of human activity, originating 
from a vast cross-section of foreign, as well 
as English, names. It reveals, for example, 
that the “cardigan” gets its name from 
James Thomas Brudenell, the seventh Earl 
of Cardigan, and that the “zeppelin” comes 
from the name of a German soldier and 
airship designer and manufacturer, Count 
Ferdinand von Zeppelin. A short account of 
the originator’s history and claim to this 
unusual form of immortality accompanies 
the definition for each word. It also 
includes a subject index which enables 


T= lively, compact, and entertaining 


readers to satisfy their curiosity about 


specific areas. 


“Crammed with information which will 
delight the reader...the browser or 
dictionary buff.” — Library Review 


(Oxford Paperback Reference) 
224 pp. paper $8.95 


At better bookstores or directly from 
OXFORD PAPEKBACKS 
Oxford University Press 
200 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 
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LIGHT REFRACTIONS 


Thomas H. Middleton - 
Muskrats “R” Not? 


It you are a fan of old-fashioned jazz—what is now 
known as “traditional” or “trad” jazz—you are fa- 
_miliar with one of the standard “jump tunes” of the 
genre—a tune most commonly called Muskrat Ram- 
ble. Even if you are not a fan, you must have heard it 
as least a dozen times. It is the one that goes, “Dah! 
Dah! Dah! Dah! da-dat-dat-dah! Da-de-da-de-da-de- 
dat-dat-dah! da-de-da-de-da-de-dat-dat-dah!” 

That’s it; sure; you’ve heard it. 

I think I first bought a recording of Muskrat Ram- 
ble back in about 1940, when I was in my early teens. 
-My memory is rickety, but I am sure my first recording 
was labeled MUSKRAT RAMBLE, and I think, though I 
am less sure, that it was played by the late “Muggsy” 
Spanier, who was, to.my mind, one of the greatest of 
jazz trumpeters. Later, I got another recording of the 
same tune, this one by, I think, Mezz Mezzrow. The 
label said, MUSKAT RAMBLE. I thought that was surely 
the first time I had ever seen such an obvious typo- 
graphical error in, of all things, a simple title on a 
simple 78-rpm record. (This, remember, was in my 
youth, and it was a time when typographical errors 
were called typographical errors, not typos—at least 
by kids in junior -high.) Some time later, I got still 
another version of MUSKRAT RAMBLE, with still another 
version of the title. This time, it was MUSCAT RAMBLE. 
That, I thought, was really absurd. Not only had they 
left out the “R”; they’d changed the “kK” to “Cc”. Now, it 
made no sense at all. On the other hand, I reasoned, if 
there were, in fact, some sort of cat called a muscat, 
perhaps it wasn’t so outrageous. I looked up muscat in 
my Websters and found that it is a ‘variety of grape.’ 
To name a ramble after a variety of grape seemed to 
me preposterous. I was young and, by today’s stan- 
dards, at least, pathetically innocent. : 

During my time in senior high, and, after that, in 
the Army Air Force, I had other things on my mind 
(there was a war on, after all), and I didn’t give 
the MUSKRAT-MUSKAT-MUSCAT RAMBLE problem any 
thought. 7 

Speaking of my time in the AAF, which was ut- 
terly undistinguished, I think I must make a confes- 
sion. Now might be as good a time as any to reveal a 
theft I committed at an Air Force Base near Seymour, 
Indiana. It was winter and bitterly cold. The wind 
used to sweep across that damned airfield with what 
seemed an absolute determination to crystallize our 
bodies. One day when the wind chill factor was near- 
ing absolute zero, I took shelter in the service club. 
There was the omnipresent phonograph, or Vic, short 
for Victrola, and the stack of records next to it. In 


those days, people as a rule did not take much care of - 


phonograph records. Usually the records were taken 
from their jackets and loaded naked in stacks, where 
they picked up dust, scratched one another, and 
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traded static electricity. I was shuffling through a stack 
of about fifty records, and I came across three Bessie 
Smiths. I played all three, and the few other G.I.s in 
the room, which was quite large—big enough for a 
fair-sized dance with a small orchestra—either paid 
no attention or asked me to put on something by Glenn 
Miller or Jimmy or Tommy Dorsey instead.. Among 
Bessie’s numbers were Dying Gambler’s Blues, Sing 


Sing Prison Blues, and one I had never heard called 


Black Mountain Blues, which has the imcomparable 
lines, | . 8 
Home in Black Mountain a chile’ will smack yo’ 
face; 3 | 
Home in Black Mountain a chile’ will smack yo’ 
face; 
Babies cry for liquor an’ all the birds sing bass. 
and | 
Goin’ back to Black Mountain, me an’ my razor 
an my gun; 

Goin’ back to Black Mountain, me an’ my razor 
an’ my gun; 

Goin’ cut him if he stan’ still, goin’ shoot him if he 
run. 


I was, and still am, captivated by “Babies cry for 
liquor an’ the birds sing bass,” and in the arrogance of 
my youth, I was certain that nobody else on the air- 
field either knew or cared who Bessie Smith was, nor 
would any other G.I. be enchanted by basso birds, so I 
turned thief. I can’t remember how I did it, but some- 
how I smuggled those records back to my barracks and 
got them home intact on my next furlough. I kept 
them in good shape until my last 78-rpm turntable 
died. | 

End of digression and back to MUSKRAT-KAT-CAT: 
Muskrat Ramble is credited to Edward “Kid” Ory and 
Ray Gilbert. “Kid” Ory played great jazz trombone. 
The only thing I know about Gilbert is that I find him 
listed as co-author of Muskrat Ramble. 

About thirty years ago, when I was concocting an 
epicurean dish and saw that I had no sherry on hand, I 
went to the liquor store and bought a bottle of musca- 
tel that was being sold for an absurdly low price and 
that I thought might be exactly right for my sauce. It 
wasn't bad, The wine jogged my thoughts back to 
Muscat Ramble. Muscatel is made from muscat 
grapes, is sometimes called muscat, and, being rela- 
tively cheap and sweet and high in alcohol content, is 
the booze of choice for a great many winos. An old 
college friend of mine who celebrated his twentieth 
birthday—meaning twenty years of AA sobriety—a 
couple of years ago, tells me that when he was on the 
skids and riding the rails from drunk tank to drunk 
tank, the favorite terms for muscat were muscadoodle 
and Napa Valley smoke. 7 

I made up my mind that Muscat Ramble was 
almost certainly the original name of the tune. My 
reasoning is that it is not likely that “Kid” Ory or Ray 
Gilbert had ever seen a muskrat, and it’s even less 
likely that they or anyone else has ever seen a muskrat 
doing anything that we would be likely to think of as 
rambling. Muskrats, according to my encyclopedia, 


The Barnhart 
Dictionary 
of Etymology 


The Core Vocabulary of Standard English 
—Produced by American Scholarship 


By ROBERT K. BARNHART with 
SOL STEINMETZ, Managing Editor 
1,248pp. approx. 1988 

ISBN 0-8242-0745-9 $59 U.S. and 
Canada, $69 other countries. : 
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accessible to the non- 
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Barnhart 

Redefines the 
Etymological Dictionary 
The Barnhart Dictionary of 
Etymology traces the evolution 


of 30,000 words basic to contempo- 


rary American English, presenting 
the development of our language 
in terms every reader can under- 
stand. Avoiding abbreviations and 
technical terminology, BDE entries 
interweave thousands of linguistic 
and historic facts to explain when 
and where a word first appeared, 
how it changed, and what were the 
sources of its formation or coinage. 


A Practical Tool for 
Researchers at All Levels 


The BDE has a place in all types 
of libraries: 


lH High School Libraries 
Ideal for beginning language 
arts or vocabulary programs, 
the entries of the BDE clearly 
explain the development of 
meaning, spelling, pronunciation, 
and function in English. 


— College and University 
Libraries | | 
For any student of the English 
language, literature, or American 
culture, the BDE consolidates 
information from the standard 
resources with new material in 
a single, easy-to-use volume. 


@ Public Libraries 
The casual reader will find 
the BDE a companion volume 
to the reading of the classics, 
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Thousands of New 
Americanisms Covered 
The BDE focuses on the English 
language as it is written and spoken 


in the United States today, featuring 
thousands of terms never before 


treated in an etymological dictionary. 
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look like giant rats, are found in and around the 
mudbanks bordering marshes and quiet ponds, have 
partially webbed feet, and do a good deal of swim- 
ming. They do not appear to do much rambling. Mus- 
cat, or muscatel, on the other hand, is found on skid 
rows all over the land. A guy with a bottle-shaped _ 
brown paper bag, damp and wrinkled at its upper 
end, has almost certainly been slugging down a sweet 
wine of high proof, and the odds are pretty good you 
would find it is a muscadoodle. After the guy finishes 
his Napa Valley smoke and has slept it off, he is looking 
for the means to get another muscat fix. Now he is on a 
ramble with his hand out and a pleading look in his 
roadmapped eyes. I suspect that that is precisely the 
songs origin. 

My theory is that the “r” got put in there simply 
because muskrat is a more common word than muscat. 
It is the same reason most of us, I assume, have heard, 
“He’s in the hospital with prostrate trouble.” Prostrate 
is a more common word that prostate, so prostrate is 
what we get. The “r” fits in naturally. I got a strange 
sort of corroboration from my good friend Rosy 
McHargue, who is now pushing eighty-seven years and 
has spent most of his life playing clarinet and sax with 
some of the best jazzbands—Benny Goodman, Red 
Nichols, Ted Weems, and a slew of others. Rosy, too, 
had seen the tune as Muskrat, Muskat, and Muscat. I 
asked him what he thought the original title was. He 
had known “Kid” Ory well, and he said, “You know, 
Tom, I’m not exactly sure. I once asked Ory about it 
and he said, ‘It’s m-u-s-c-a-t. Muskrat. So I think that’s 
just the way everyone said muscat.” 

There you are. I find a muskrat ramble difficult to 
imagine visually. I picture muskrats wallowing about 
in the mire and paddling sluggishly through the water, 
but I wouldn’t call that rambling. On the other hand, 
a wino with an empty paper bag on a ramble to main- 
tain his muscat level—now that has a touch of poetry. 
Maybe not in the same class with “all the birds sing 
bass,” but poetry, nevertheless. 
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As a nonexpert, although interested, subscriber to 
VERBATIM, it is “a bit mysterious” to me that the singu- 
lar noun absence takes the plural verb are. I refer to 
the first sentence of your article about the Longman 
Dictionary [XV,1]. 


[Mea culpa. —Editor] A subscriber 


pa 


Helen W. Power, in “Women on Language; 
Women in Language,” [XV,2] may bewail the insensi- 
tivity of the male. But she betrays her own elitist in- 
sensitivity when she describes a flight attendant as “the 
person who passes peanuts on an airplane.” I hope 
Ms./Miss/Mrs. Power never needs to draw on the con-. 
siderable first-aid and emergency training that every 
attendant must master. Barth Healey 

| Pt. Washington, New York 


Antipodean Newsletter 


George W. Turner 
Water, Water, Nowhere 


_ Leonard Bloomfield, having begun with a theory 
of meaning which emphasized the environment in 
which objects were present and named, had to add the 
obvious proviso that we sometimes mention what is 
not present. I have lately been reading accounts of the 
exploration of the western and northwestern deserts of 
Australia in the 1870s and I have become very aware of 
the effect absent necessities might have on the fre- 
quency of particular items in discourse. In the desert 
the missing necessity is water. As the explorer Ernest 
Giles put it, the explorer’s experience is a “baptism 
worse than that-of fire—the baptism of no water.” 

My impression was that in the journals of desert 
explorers the word water, alone or in compounds, and 
words relating to water, were unusually frequent. It is, 
I suppose, likely that people with little money must 
think of money more than the well-off do and that the 
hungry will dwell on thoughts of food and the thirsty 
on drink. Here was a chance to quantify such things. I 
decided to make a count of words relating to water in 
reports of desert exploration. 

Taking quite at random a single page (page 7) in 
the journals of the Gregory brothers recording an early 
(1846) exploration of country east and north of Perth, I 
find the word water used fifteen times.Ten pages on 
(page 17), water occurs nine times but there are also 
the related words stream (twice), well (twice), pool, 
channel, and the circumlocution “essential element.” 
Two words, dew and shower, refer in the context to the 
presence of water; the rest are in contexts indicating its 
absence. 

I tried another explorer, Ernest Giles. Taking 
page 17 again, I was reminded that Giles is rather 
given to semi-serious poetic diction at times, and we 
find him referring to the presence of water in the Finke 
River as “the stream purling over its stony floor” or, 
quoting some bygone poet, “brightly the brook through 
the green leaflets, giddy with joyousness, dances 
along.” Perhaps present water called for some stylistic 
celebration. Two hundred pages further on there is less_ 
exuberance in the circumlocution “that fluid so terri- 
bly scarce in the region,” and in three other references 
water is simply water. Giles is not always waxing po- 
etic and may, like other explorers, be useful as a source 
for the history of Australian and general English. His 
use of the word tank to refer to a hollowed-out reser- 
voir (“Gibson dug a small tank and the water soon 
cleared”) antedates the OED, for instance. 


Since this linguistic-statistical study of an obses- 
sion might well prove to be an important contribution 
to psycholinguistics, I decided to make a larger sample 
of watery words, choosing the straightforward journals 
of Colonel Peter Egerton Warburton, who led an expe- 
dition across the western interior of Australia in 
1873-4. In a randomly chosen sequence of ten pages 
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Alan Watts 


Robert Frost ¢ Carl Rogers 
Edward De Bono » 


B. FE. Skinner 
e 95.1. Hayakawa 


® 
ideasi Noam Chomsky e« Stephen Spender 
m Edwin Newman _...and many others. 


HEAR what these provocative 
thinkers have to say about self-dis- 
covery, the quality of life, the nature 
of the creative mind, changes taking 
place in the world today, and what 
you can do to bring about change. 

There’s a difference in hearing 
new ideas rather than simply read- 
ing them. The author is able to pro- 
vide his or her unique emphases in 
ways impossible to accomplish in 
print. Pauses and tonal changes be- 
come meaning and create insights 
and increased understanding. 

And audio cassettes provide a 
medium for learning experiences 


that can be shared simultaneously 
with someone else, thus encourag- 
ing immediate discussion and inter- 
action. | 

Today’s audio cassettes capture 
the inflections, nuances and flavor 
of the original speaker, and let you 
hear them over and over while driv- 
ing, cooking, jogging, etc. Since 
some of these voices will never be 
heard again, here’s your opportu- 
nity to savor the sound of great 
ideas that have shaped today’s 
world, and to own these cassettes 
for your library. 

From the more than 4,000 titles in 


the prestigious Audio-Forum Li- 


brary, we have selected 26 extraor- 
dinary recordings. Imagine hearing 
these dynamic personalities in the 
intimacy of your own home! The 
regular price per cassette is $13.95. 
But now for the special price of 
$9.95 you have the opportunity to 
listen whenever and wherever you 
choose. PLUS for every 3 cassettes 
you buy, we’ll send you a cassette 
of your choice FREE! 


“The Sound of Great Ideas” from 
Audio-Forum. Room C111. Guilford, 
CT 06437 (203) 453-9794. 


The 26 audio cassettes listed here were chosen by a panel of experts 
who were asked to select only tapes which would be timely and 
relevant. Each has passed the simple test of genuine interest: 
“Would you want to listen to this tape again?” 


HEAR these famous speakers: 


@ G. Wilson Knight: Shakespeare and the English Language (30 min.) 
© History Maker—Charles Darwin: Dramatized Biography (65 min.) 
© Jack Benny: Jack Benny Looking Back (38 min.) 

© Nathaniel Branden: Dealing With the Gifted Child (48 min.) 

@ Jacob Bronowski: The Ascent of Man (55 min.) 

@ Carlos Castaneda: Don Juan: The Sorcerer (38 min.) 

© Edward De Bono: How to Change Ideas (55 min.) 

©) Robert Frost: An Evening with Robert Frost (55 min.) 

@ S.I. Hayakawa: Language: Key to Human Understanding (50 min.) 
© Ivan Illich: The Deschooled Society (33 min.) 

€ Robert Lowell: Reads and Discusses His Poetry (28 min.) 

@ Groucho Marx: Fast Mind, Faster Mouth (60 min.) 

@) Erich Fromm: To Have or to Be: The Nature of the Psyche (56 min.) 
@ Joseph Mazzeo: The Idea of Progress: Science and Poetry (46 min.) 
© Margaret Mead: How People Change (25 min.) 

@ Ashley Montagu: The Nature of Human Nature (48 min.) 

©) Edwin Newman: Decline and Fall of American Language (55 min.) 
@ R. Omstein & D. Galin: Our Two Brains: Rational & Intuitive (56 min.) 
© Carl Rogers: Toward a Science of the Person (65 min.) 

@ William Saroyan: The Real World of the Writer (48 min.) 

@ Albert Schweitzer: On Goethe (trans. by Thornton Wilder) (80 min.) 
@ B.F. Skinner: Behaviorism at Fifty (60 min.) 

€) Stephen Spender: TS. Eliot and George Orwell (41 min.) 


Card # 


$1.00 shi 
additiona 
(CT residents add sales tax.) 


For every 3 tapes paid for, I have selected a free one. 


My selections: ) i & C) Eo eo 
My free selection: a) 


L) I am enclosing $1 for your Audio Catalog. 


L] Here is my cassette order; please send 
Audio Catalog free. 


Total amount of order: $ 
(Including tax and shipping.) 


1) Check enclosed 
(11 MasterCard 
(1) Diners Club 


CE Ss Cs ee 
I understand that for every 3 cassettes 
I order, I will get one FREE! 
Please send me the following selections at $9.95 each plus 


ping charge for the first tape, and .50 for each 
tape. 


© 


NAME (Print) 
ADDRESS, APT # 
CITY, STATE, ZIP 


SIGNATURE 


CL) American Express 
LC) VISA 
Expiration Date: 


MAIL TO: 
avDid-FaoRUM* 


Room C111, On-The-Green, 
Guilford, CT 06437 (203) 453-9794 
Ce GS EE Ca 0 


€} Alan Watts: Zen: The Eternal Now (47 min.) 
@ David Attenborough: Animal Language 2: The Singing Whales (53 min.) 
€ J. Robert Oppenheimer: Relevance of Literature to Science (59 min.) 


} 
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_ (151-60 of the published journal) there were twenty- 


eight occurrences of the word water (eight of them in | 


compounds), no page being without at least one exam- 
ple. In addition, there was a rich collection of words 
relating to water, not necessarily indicating its pres- 
ence. “Hoping to find a lake” is included, though of 
course it doesn’t indicate the presence of water. Even 


words which are usually of more general reference are _ 


brought into relation with water in a text like this. 
Gum-trees or rocks (in areas of sand) appear as signs of 
possible water. Apart from these words and lake, 
words and phrases directly associated with thoughts of 
water and reinforcing the sense of obsession include 
pool, springs, drainage hole, clay hole, flood, channel, 
—water-courses, water-hole, rock-hole, drink, drinka- 
ble, running water, stream, and native well. 

The last two items merit comment. Stream is of- 
ten said not to be used in Australia except in meta- 
phorical ways, normally being replaced by creek. 
Warburton’s use: “sandbanks intercept the stream, 


which finally splits into narow water-courses and . 


spreads itself over the plains, and so it ends as a creek” 
suggests a somewhat more complex relation between 
the two words. British-born explorers did not set out to 
write Australian English, of course. Gregory uses 

stream in the way normal in England; Giles consis- 
tently refers to glens in the hills of central Australia, 
though glen is not current (outside place-names) in 
-contemporary Australian English. 

The other name, native well is, as a later explorer 
David Carnegie, author of Spinifex and Sand (1898), 
points out, a misnomer. He believes native wells are 
essentially rock-holes (depressions in rock) buried in 
fairly shallow sand, which, when hollowed out by the 


natives, appear to be wells. This sort of misnomer 


leads Carnegie to suppose that “to the uninitiated no 
map is so misleading as that of West Australia where 
lakes are salt-bogs without surface water, springs sel- 
dom run, and native ‘wells’ are merely tiny holes in the 
rock, yielding from 0 to 200 gallons.” 

Carnegie also describes namma-holes and soaks as 
sources of water. Soaks are shallow wells sunk near the 
base of an outcrop to tap an underground reservoir. 
Nammac-holes have been variously described; to Carne- 
_gie they are depressions on the surface of rocks, often 
with a rounded bottom, where stones are often found, 
suggesting that the stones have something to do with 
the formation of the holes. 

Some nostalgic early Australians deplored the loss 
in our speech of English country words, the glens and 
streams (alive, anyway, in the journals of explorers), 
coppices and brooks, woods, becks, and rivulets. Per- 
haps these words did not really fit. We might have 
done better with Arabic-speaking settlers. Wadi, for 
instance, would describe an inland creek rather well. 
Be that as it may, a later Australian visitor to English 
drizzle might feel nostalgic when thinking of the 
parched and thirsty but water-obsessed vocabulary de- 
veloped in the drier areas of our sunburnt land. 


ree Gor See 


Faworite Grammatical Game: 
Puzzling Pronouns 


Douglas Greenwood 
Barrie, Ontario 


He: is a game just made to while away the hours 
. on a commuter train with your favorite author, 
a perfect place to hunt for Puzzling Pronouns. 

Fowler lists five instances where a careless writer 
can go wrong. There is really no excuse, Fowler says 
(not he says!), but here we give examples of his third 
case only, where “there should not be two parties justi- 
fying even a momentary doubt about which the pro- 
noun represents.” And here the deluge of printed mat- 
ter abounds with such specimens that one would 
suppose them to be the rule rather than the exceptions. 
It is a game that is like fishing in a barrel, but more 
stimulating mentally. I am not picking on the follow- 
ing authors; it is just a random catch. 

In Thomas Hardy’s The Hand of Ethelberta, it is 
suggested by Ethelberta that she and some others go to 
see Milton’s tomb in Cripplegate church. Her suitor, 
Neigh, who had proposed marriage in a previous 
chapter, appears somewhat apprehensive at. Ethel- — 
berta’s suggestion. This apprehension is observed by a — 
Mr. Belmaine and mistaken by him for an indication 


_ that Neigh has been dragged into going to the church 


against his will “by his over-hasty wife.” One wonders 
whether the marriage had secretly taken place be- 
tween the consecutive chapters! You see, it is 
Belmaine’s wife who was doing the dragging. 
Somerset Maugham was a good and careful gram- 
marian but now and then he slipped. In The Letter, a 
solicitor, Mr. Joyce, is approached by a Mr. Crosbie: 


He spoke beautiful English, accenting each word 
with precision, and Mr. Joyce had often wondered 
at the extent of his vocabulary... . 


Sometimes I wonder about the extent of my own vo- 
cabulary, too, but really, not when I’m interviewing a 
client. 

From The Once and Future King, by T. H. 
White: 


Naturally it was Lancelot who rescued her. Sir Boss 
had managed to find him at the abbey, during his 
two days’ absence, and now he came back in the 
nick of time to fight Sir Mador for the queen. No- 
body who knew him would have expected him to 
do anything else, whether he had been sent away in 
disgrace or not—but, as it was thought he had left 
the country, his return did have a dramatic quality. 


Not to say a quality of confusion—pronoun-cedly so. 
From Oh What a Paradise it Seems, by John 
Cheever: 


The size of Chisholm’s teeth, the thickness of his 
glasses, his stoop and the spring with which he 
walked all marked him, Sears thought, as a single- 
minded reformer. His marriage, Sears guessed, 
would have been unsuccessful and his children 
would have difficulty finding themselves. 
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No wonder—we’ve lost them already. 

Mark Twain poses us a little mystery in Pudd’n- 
head Wilson: which knife does the killing? Quiet now. 
Lights, action: 

I was asleep, but Luigi was awake, and he thought 

he detected a vague form nearing the bed. He 

slipped the knife out of the sheath and was ready, 
and unembarrassed by hampering bedclothes, for 
the weather was hot and we hadn’t any. Suddenly 
that native rose at the bedside, and bent over me 
with his right hand lifted and a dirk in it aimed at 
my throat; but Luigi grabbed his wrist, pulled him 
downward, and drove his own knife into the man’s 
neck. That is the whole story. 


Well, was it Luigi’s knife or the native’s? If we had only 
that scene to go by we would never really know, and 
all because of a Puzzling Pronoun—or two! 

Oh, it can lead one to a rhymed couplet: 

He loves his brother and his wife, 

Does he live a double life? 
Give me my grammatical games any day to a cross- 
word puzzle. 


re Ser Sor Soe 
The Joys and Oys of Yiddish 


Richard Lederer 
St. Paul’s School 


Rabbi Robert Schenkerman 
Temple Beth Jacob 


VW hen Isaac Bashevis Singer was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 1978, he re- 
marked in his acceptance speech: 


The high honor bestowed upon me is also a recog- 
nition of the Yiddish language—a language of ex- 
ile, without a land, without frontiers, not sup- 
ported by any government, a language which 
possesses no words for weapons, ammunition, mili- 
tary exercises, war tactics. 

There is a quiet humor in Yiddish and a grati- 
tude for every day of life, every crumb of success, 


each encounter of love. In a figurative way, Yiddish 


is the wise and humble language of us all, the id- 
iom of a frightened and hopeful humanity. 


The word Yiddish derives from the German 
judisch ‘Jewish. The principal parent of Yiddish is 
High German, the form of German encountered by 
Jewish settlers from northern France in the eleventh 
century. Yiddish is written in the characters of the 
Hebrew alphabet and from right to left and enjoys 
borrowing words from Russian, Polish, English, and 
all the other languages and countries along the routes 
that Jews have traveled during the past thousand years. 
Journalist Charles Rappaport once quipped, “I speak 
ten languages—all of them Yiddish.” 


Although Yiddish has been in danger of dying out 
for hundreds of years, the language is spoken today by 
millions of people throughout the world—Russia, Po- 
land, Rumania, France, England, Israel, Africa, 
Latin America, New Zealand, Australia, Canada, and 
the United States, where, like the bagel, it was leav- 
ened on both coasts, in New York and Hollywood. It is 
spoken even in Transylvania: A beautiful girl awakens 
in bed to find a vampire at her side. Quickly she holds 
up across. “Zie gernisht helfen,” smiles the vampire. 
Translation: “It won’t do you any good.” 

Most of us already speak a fair amount of Yiddish 
(Yinglish) without fully realizing it. Websters Third 
New International Dictionary lists about 500 Yiddish 
words that have become part of our everyday conversa- 
tions, including: 

cockamamy (or cockamamie) 

lous, 

fin slang for ‘five-dollar bill, from finf, the Yid- 

dish word for ‘five.’ 

gun moll a double clipping of gonif’s Molly, Yid- 

dish for ‘thiefs girl. 

kibitzer ‘one who comments, often in the form of 

unwanted advice, during a game, oiten cards.’ 
mavin ‘expert. 

mazuma ‘money. 

mish-mosh ‘mess.’ 

schlep to “drag or haul.’ 

schlock ‘shoddy, cheaply produced merchandise.’ 

schmeer_ the ‘entire deal, the ‘whole package.’ 

schnoz slang for ‘nose, 

yenta ‘blabbermouth, gossip; woman of low 

origins.’ 


‘mixed-up, ridicu- 


. and so on through the whole megillah: ‘long, 


involved story. 
A number of poignant Yiddish words defy genuine 
translation into English: 
chutzpa ‘nerve; unmitigated gall;’ a quality we 
admire within ourselves, but never in others. In 
his delightful study, T he Joys of Yiddish (Mc- 
Graw-Hill 1968), Leo Rosten offers two classic 
definitions. “Chutzpa is that quality enshrined in 
a man, who, having killed his mother and father, 
throws himself on the mercy of the court because 


: To MERGE ideas; Use Roget's Thesaurus. 
To DIFFERENTIATE Ideas, 
Use Burger's “Wordtree ®.” 


For example, consider the process of retarding. A 

binary arrangement of the language should show: 

To DELAY and DECELERATE = RETARD. To 

PRESS and RETARD = BRAKE, etc. 

Obviously, The Wordtree ® truly differentiates 
- ideas. It cross-references all the parts. The system: 
oe is Dr. HenryG. Burger’sdiscovery. Itisnothingless @: 
="than a ‘Periodic table of the processes.’™ It describes every procedure-word inthe - 
“= vocabulary as the sum of a previous action and the addition — like stroboscopic SS 
Ec phases. 25 
os Now you can use this add-on dictionary to branch backward to pinpoint causes, © 
and forward to pinpoint effects. s 
“= Reviewers say: “As a major venture in terminology, it hasto be inthe collection © 
“of every information handling organization.” - Standardization News. as 
== Over 1/4 million listings fill this computer-organized reference book. ISBN 0- ::: 
“936312-00-9. US $149. If foreign, add $6. Send a numbered Purchase Order, or =: 
“prepay, to: The Wordtree ®, 10876 Bradshaw W12, Overland Park, KS 66210-1148. =. 
=: All-hour phone 913-469-1010. (Free brochure available on solving word problems.) =: 
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he is an orphan. A chutzpanik may be defined as 
the man who shouts ‘Help! Help!’ while beating 
you up.” re 

mensch a ‘real authentic human being—a person.’ 

naches_ the ‘glow of pleasure-plus-pride that only 
a child can give to its parents’: “This is my son, 
the Doctor\” 

oy not so much a word as an entire vocabulary, as 
Rosten observes: “can express any emotion, from 
trivial delight to the blackest woe.” 

oy vay; oy vay iz mir literally, “Oh, pain,” but, in 
its long or short form, can be used for anything 
from condolence to lament: 
On August 6, 1945, the world’s first nuclear 
weapon was dropped on Hiroshima, Japan. Two 
hundred and eighty-two thousand human beings 
died and tens of thousands more were left 
burned, maimed, and homeless. [Albert] Ein- 
stein, whose letter to Roosevelt had initiated the 
American effort that resulted in the atom bomb 
and whose special theory of relativity formed its 
theoretical basis, heard the news on the radio. 
For a long time he could only find two Yiddish 
words traditionally used by Jews in such circum- 
stances: “Oi vey.” 

— The Little, Brown Book of Anecdotes 

tsuris the gamut of painful emotions—some real, 

some imagined, some self-inflicted. 


Yiddish is especially versatile in describing those 
poor souls who inhabit the world of the ineffectual, 
and each is assigned a distinct place in the gallery of 
pathetic types: schmo, schmendrik, schnook, schme- 
gegge, schlep, schlub, schmuck, putz, klutz, kvetch, 
and nudnik. Yiddish easily coins new names for new 
personalities: a nudnik is a ‘pest’; a phudnik is a ‘nud- 
nik with a Ph.D, The rich nuances that suffuse this 
roll call are seen in the timeless distinction between a 
schlemiel ‘clumsy jerk’ and a schlimazel ‘habitual 
loser’: the schlemiel inevitably trips and spills his hot 
soup—all over the schlimazel. (And the nebbish is the 
one who has to clean it up.) | 

The Yiddish language, through its color, its target- 
accurate expressions, its raw idioms, and its sayings 
exudes a refreshing magic and laughter, mixed with 
sober thought, that has been handed down from gen- 
eration to generation and from nation to nation. Yid- 
dish never apologizes for what it is—the earthy, wise 
soul of an expressive people learning that life is but a 
mingled yarn, good and ill together. 

Which reminds us of the zaftig ‘buxom, well- 
rounded’ blonde who wore an enormous diamond to a 
charity ball. “It happens to be the third most famous 
diamond in the whole world,” she boasted. “The first is 
the Hope diamond, then comes the Kohinoor, and then 
comes this one, which is called the Lipschitz.” 

“What a stone! How lucky you are!” 

“Wait, wait,” said the lady. “Nothing in life is all 
mazel [‘good luck’]. Unfortunately, with this famous 
Lipschitz diamond comes also the famous Lipschitz 
curse. 


the famous Lipschitz curse?” 
“Lipschitz,” sighed the lady. 


The other women gasped and asked, “And what is 


BEBLIOGRAPHTA. 


The Women’s History of the Word, Rosalind Miles, 
xvi + 288 pp., Michael Joseph, 1988. £12.95. 


Those who are not familiar with feminist writings 
may find it useful and interesting to consider a book, 
recently published in Britain, that is typical of the 
harsher brand of such works. The work in question 
offers nothing regarding language, so its review here is 
ancillary to the main function of VERBATIM. The femi- 
nist movement is very much alive in Britain, and the 
“Greenham Common Women” are probably largely 
responsible for much of the national sentiment against 
the Cruise missiles installed at an American base near 
that village. In Britain, as elsewhere, most books by 
feminist writers are reviewed by women, usually femi- 
nists. Men are seldom assigned to review them, possi- 
bly because the editor fears that they will be either 
ignorant of or unsympathetic to the issues raised, if not 
biased against them, or because the editor is a woman. 
Because writing an unfavorable review of a (bad) fem- 
inist book would be tantamount to treachery, such 
books are often unjustifiably praised, as was the case 
with this work by Rosalind Miles, which was well re- 
ceived on its publication in June. 

According to the blurb on the dust jacket of this 
distinctly unpleasant book, Rosalind Miles is head of 
the Centre for Women’s Studies at Coventry Polytech- 
nic, a lecturer, broadcaster, journalist, and author of 
several other books, including a “highly acclaimed” 
biography of Ben Jonson. One might like to believe 
that this gives her the cachet of authoritative scholar- 
ship, but the text does not bear out the promise. 

For the most part, the book consists of a rewriting 
of history, from the dawn of time, with the purpose of 
demonstrating two main themes: the “fact” that 
women were responsible for all the important contri- 
butions to the advancement of civilization (as the de- 
velopment of agriculture, for instance), often despite 
the arrogance and stupidity of men; and the “fact” 
that women have long been subjected to domination 
by men. Miles suggests that such domination is a re- 
cent phenomenon—only a couple of thousand years 
old—for she points to the clear superiority of women 
in (primitive) religions and matriarchies, right on 
through to the Egyptian dynastic rulers. At one point, 
she gets so carried away with her thesis that she sug- 
gests that females were responsible not only for all of 
human evolutionary biology but for the very notion of 
counting (in order to keep track of menstruation) and, 
probably by the same token, astronomy. She quotes 
(and, presumably, accepts) another source which holds 
that “woman first awakened in humankind the capac- 
ity to recognize abstracts.” If you believe that balder- 
dash, you'll believe anything. 

In the good old days, we were taught that the 
pyramids were built by tens of thousands of slaves. 
Recent speculation has it that they were not slaves 
but—what would one call them?—ordinary laborers. 
Here comes Miles, authoritatively quoting Diodorus, 
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the Greek historian, who recorded (60-—30BC) that “in- 
nocent women even swelled the ranks of pitiful slaves 
whose forced labour built the pyramids: 


. .. bound in fetters, they work continually 
without being allowed any rest by night or day. 
They have not a rag to cover their nakedness, and 
neither the weakness of age nor women’s infirmities 
are any plea to excuse them, but they are driven by 
blows until they drop dead.” [p.49] 


As the pyramids were already about 2500 years old 
when Diodorus wrote his World History, one is given 
to wonder what his authority might have been for such 
a vivid description. It is even less comprehensible how 
a modern researcher could accept it and have the ef- 
frontery to promulgate it. Miles’s book is riddled with 
many similar distortions, convenient omissions, and 
generalizations: 


. Women have always commanded over half 
the sum total of human intelligence and creativity. 
From the poet Sappho, who in the sixth century BC 
was the first to use the lyric to write subjectively 
and explore the range of female experience, to the 
Chinese polymath Pan Chao (Ban Zhao), who 
flourished around AD 100 as historian, poet, astron- 
omer, mathematician and educationalist, the range 
is startling. In every field, women too numerous to 
list were involved in developing knowledge and 
contributing to the welfare of their societies as they 
did so: the Roman Fabiola established a hospital 
where she worked both as nurse and doctor, be- 


coming the first known woman surgeon before she 
died in AD 399. [p.52] 


Earlier, on page 49, we learnt about Agnodice, “who 
lived to become the world’s first known woman gynae- 
cologist,” in the fourth century BC. Clearly, this rosily 
checkered past was soon to be replaced, chiefly, it 
seems, as Judeo-Christian-Islamic-Confucian-Bud- 
dhist cultures. flourished. It was not too bad early on, 
when, according to Miles, the seven Maccabean mar- 
tyrs who “saved Judaism” did so only at the instigation 
of their mother. Miles continues: | 
In early Christianity likewise, women found not 
merely a role, but an instrument of resistance to 
male domination; in choosing to be a bride of 
Christ they inevitably cocked a snook at lesser male 
fry. Thousands of young women helped to build 
the church of God with their body, blood and 
bones when frenzied fathers, husbands or fiancés 
preferred to see them die by fire, sword or the 
fangs of wild beasts rather than live to flout [sic] 
the duty and destiny of womanhood. [p.63] 


But the situation soon deteriorated: 
Even St. Paul, later the unregenerate prophet of 
female inferiority, was forced to acknowledge the 


help he received from Lydia, the seller of purple 
dyes in Philippi. [ibid. ] 


This rewriting of history is punctuated by an ar- 
ray of four-letter invectives applied to males and by 
adjectives like brilliant, unusual, inspiring, and so 
forth to women. Citing a Judaic law-book of the 16th 
century which identified a woman for the days preced- 
ing, during, and following her périod as niddah 


‘impure, Miles has the lack of taste to write the fol- 
-lowing:. 

As a final stroke, in a grim foreshadowing of 
what the future held in store for the Jews, the nid- 
dah had to wear special clothing as a badge of her 
separate and despised status. [p.83]| 


Here and there in this morass of misunderstana- 
ing, Miles treads on solid ground if one can agree with 
the eminent anthropologist Joseph Campbell. Camp- 
bell, known for his extensive analyses of the world’s 
mythologies, religions, and cultures, noted the marked 
bias against women emerging from Judaic concepts, 
later reinforced by Christian and Islamic doctrine. 
Most of the religions of the world connected woman 
with mother earth, fertility, and all the other 
progenetic and nurturing associations, and this was 
borne out in the cultures of the people. According to 
Campbell, the only godlike female figure in the Bible 
is the Virgin Mary, and she appears, identified as vir- 
gin, only in the Gospel according to Luke. As Luke was 
a Greek, Campbell suggested that Mary was a carry- 
over from the paganism of the ancient Greek pan- 
theon. Although this might help explain the Judeo- 
Christian-Muslim tendencies to subjugate women, 
treating them essentially as chattel, it does not account 
for a similar treatment accorded them in other cul- 
tures, notably that of Japan. It is not entirely clear 
whether Campbell was commenting on Hinduism, 
Buddhism, etc. as they once existed, conceptually, for 
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it is unlikely that he could have ignored the treatment 
of women in the modern reflexes of the cultures adher- 
ing to those religous precepts. 

Campbell held that the ancient mythologies and 
religions are allegorical and that there was no real 
distinction between gods and goddesses, who were 
given sexual identity when in human form only to 
make them more meaningful. With all respect, that 
seems a highly debatable issue and one far too complex 
for this discussion, though we can certainly trace a 
diminution in the role of female divinities (or divinity) 
when we come to examine Judaism and its congeners 
and progeny. Other debatable aspects are the questions 
of whether the debasement of women is a reflection of 
the theology or the ritual, whether the scripture of any 
religion should be understood allegorically or literally, 
and so forth. If there is something wrong, it behooves 
us to get at the roots of the problem, not to flail about 
wildly, for only after the source of a disease has been 
identified can one properly investigate its cure. 

“History according to Rosalind Miles” blasts away 
at the symptoms in a misconceived notion that allevi- 
ating them will effect a cure of the disease. In this 
jeremiad, males are viewed as the “enemy,” and are so 
characterized throughout the book, which concludes 
with exhortations to engage the foe and a strident call 
to arms (though not men’s). 


Laurence Urdang 
| BB 


Archaeology & Language, The Puzzle of Indo-Euro- 
pean Origins, by Colin Renfrew, xiv + 346 pp., Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1987. £16.00/$29.95. 


[A VERBATIM Book Club Selection. | 


Just when you thought it was safe to assume that 
we now know all we are ever likely to know about the 
past, someone digs another hole and unearths (literally 
or figuratively) some ancient artifact: one day it is a 
fragile scroll, found in a cave near the Dead Sea, that 
turns out to be pre-Biblical; the next day it is an entire 
terracotta army of Chinese soldiers: the next it is a 
skull, excavated from the Olduvai Gorge, that compels 
anthropologists (once again) to revise their guesses 
about the earliest stages of Homo sapiens sapiens vs 


hominids. Most of the relics from the past are gone 


forever, destroyed by the plows of countless generations 
of farmers, reduced to rubble by erosion, by conquer- 
ors, by prehistoric (and modern) urban developers, by 
fire and flood, and just by time. Many, we may hope, 


have not yet been found. The interest in man’s fore- 


bears did not become fashionable upon the publica- 
tion, a few years ago, of Roots: on a far larger scale, 
we have been trying to discover all we can about the 
origins not of men but of man. Strange to say, however, 
that interest does not seem to be more than a few 


hundred years old: if the ancient Greeks and Romans, 


the Indians, the Chinese and other peoples were curi- 


ous about their own prehistory, I have not heard of it. 


Perhaps the fascination with man’s past grew out of 


the obsession with ruins evinced by Romanticism; cer- 
tainly, modern archaeology seems to have followed 
close behind, for the excavation of the supposed site of 
Troy took place only about 100 years ago. Perhaps it is 
just as well, for only by the means available to modern 
science are we now able to preserve some of the arti- 
facts that we find and, through radiocarbon dating, 
determine their approximate age. 

Archaeology is a popular pursuit, and its manifest 
results not only receive considerable publicity but can 
be seen in museums. Not so paleolinguistics, or the 
reconstruction of ancient languages. Even the rem- 
nants we have from early languages that had a writing 
system are relatively sparse: Classical Latin and 
Greek, Hebrew, and a few other languages are better 
documented than others; but for most all we have to go 
on are a handful of tablets here, a few inscriptions 
there, barely enough in many cases to allow us to 
identify the language, let alone draw any conclusions 
regarding its structure or meaning. Perhaps one day 
we shall find an Etruscan library, buried deep in the 
Italian countryside; but for the present, we have to 
make do with what we have, which is precious little. 
About languages that had no writing system, we know 
nothing at all. But some very clever comparative lin- 
guists, beginning in Germany in the 19th century, the- 
orized about how the nature of the ancestors of the 
more modern tongues. In some instances, ancient lan- 
guages have been decoded, some from multilingual 
inscriptions. The work of Jean Francois Champollion 
(1790-1832) in deciphering hieroglyphics from the Ro- 
setta Stone was an astonishing accomplishment, for it 
enabled us to read the myriad writings of the ancient 
Egyptians on papyrus and in wall inscriptions and 
revealed an enormous amount of the knowledge we 
have today about their civilization, which lasted for 
about 2600 years. Another significant break-through 
was that of Michael Ventris (1922-1956), who deci- 
phered the Linear B script found on Crete and identi- 
fied it as an early form of Greek. From the standpoint 
of language, Ventris’s work was more important, par- 
ticularly because it filled in a gap in our knowledge of 
the early states of Indo-European languages. 

Many years ago, a linguistic scholar counted all of 
the languages then spoken of which he had evidence. 
The total was approximately 2800, but that is proba- 
bly only a vague estimate: he undoubtedly missed 
some; some have sprung up since his time (modern 
Hebrew, for instance); and some have vanished. The 
exact count is unimportant and, at best, spurious, for 
it is extremely difficult to establish uniform criteria for 
what distinguishes dialect from language. Then, too, 
one must examine the techniques used to group the 
many languages of the world. 

Linguists examining Classical Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, English, Slavic, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, 
Dutch, Lithuanian, Iranian, Hindi, and the other lan- 
guages of India and Europe found that there were 
correspondences among many of the common words. 
Some, like French, Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese, 
had more in common with one another than they did 
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The Oxford English Dictionary—Second Edition 


* 


The Second Edition of the OED will be 
published on March 30th, 1989. A mighty 
effort by many talented lexicographers, edi- 
tors, subject-field experts, systems designers, 
programmers, and compositors, prepared by 
J.A. Simpson and E.S.C. Weiner under the 


supervision of Tim Benbow, the Second Edi- — 


tion offers the most comprehensive source 
available on the English language. No claim 
can be made for completeness, of course, for 
languages change before your very eyes. But 
there is more information on the lexicon of 
English in the Second Edition than has ever 
been published on any language. Here are 
some of its main features: 

1. (a) Entries: about 290,500 main en- 
tries; 157,000 combinations and derivatives; 
169,000 phrases and combinations. This adds 
up to 616,500 items comparable to what are 
usually called “entries” in descriptions of dic- 
tionaries in the United States. To approach 
parity of the U.S. systems for counting 
entries, one must add innumerable inflected 
forms, for they are counted by American 


publishers. In comparison, Webster’s Third 


Unabridged contains about 460,000 entries, 
including not only irregular inflections (e.g., 
cities, banned/banning, taking/took/taken, 
etc.) but regular ones as well (e.g., books/ 
booking/booked, etc.): other dictionaries do 
not enter such formulaic matter and, hence, 
do not count them. Despite all this, the 
Second Edition is not claimed to be “un- 
abridged” by any of the spurious standards 
used by others: it is impossible to list all the 
words of a language, so no dictionary is truly 


* 


“unabridged”; to define unabridged as ‘not 
abridged from a larger source’ is specious. 

(b) It must be emphasized that although 
the Second Edition contains a vast amount of 
information, it makes no attempt at being 
exhaustive, and there are probably hundreds 
of thousands of taxonomic terms, drug 
names, chemical compounds, and so forth 
that would have to be added were it to be 
“complete.” Many such terms can be found 
in specialized works and their mere cata- 
loguing is of little interest to linguists and 
lexicographers. 

(c) It is important, too, to note that the 
OED continues to be a historical dictionary, 
with no pretensions at being considered the 
“dictionary of record” or a source for the set- 
tlement of legal or other arguments. A huge 
amount of citations and other matter was 
gathered and sifted to provide the foundation 
for the scholarship that contributes to this 
monumental work. 

2. The Second Edition contains about 5,000 
words, combinations, and senses not covered 
in the recently published Supplement. 

3. Some 2,412,400 illustrative quotations, or 
citations, are included. , 

4. The pronunciation system of the former 
OED, a frequent source of criticism, has 
been replaced by the International Phonetic 
Alphabet (IPA), which should come as a 
relief to many. There are more than 137,000 
pronunciations and another 137,000 words 
showing stress marks. 

5. There are almost one quarter of a million 
etymologies. 


* 

6. In all, the Second Edition is about 15 
percent bigger than the first, but the text is 
almost 35 percent longer, having been extend- 
ed from 44 million words to about 59 
million. 

7. The Second Edition has all information 
integrated into one alphabetic sequence. In 
other words, the Supplement and the 5,000 
new entries have been merged, so users no 
longer have to wrestle with at least two hefty 
volumes to gain access to all the information 
on a given entry. 

The entire Second Edition comes in 
twenty volumes. Completely reset and typo- 
graphically reorganized, with blind cross 
references and other vagaries corrected, it is 
much easier to read and use. 


The Second Edition of the OED 
(OED2e for short) will be shipped to buyers 
after the beginning of April, 1989. 

The price is $2500.00 and the VERBATIM 
Book Club is proud and pleased to offer it 
at $2250.00 (delivered) in the continental 
United States. As usual, Visa and Master- 
Card charges are accepted. Checks are 
accepted, but orders will not be placed till 
the check has cleared. Order now. 

Bookshop Price: $2500.00 (continental USA 
only) plus postage ($25-$100). 

VERBATIM Price $2250.00 postpaid (continen- 
tal USA only). [120165] | 
[NOTE: The OED2¢e is shipped in four boxes 
of five volumes each. | 
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Words 


General 


The Dictionary of Confusable Words, 
Laurence Urdang, vii + 39lpp., Facts On 
File, 1988. 


A unique, authoritative, and entertaining dic- 
tionary that defines sets of related words, con- 
trasting them and explaining the differences 
in meaning between, i.e., allusion/llusion, 
nauseous/nauseated, herb/spice. Contains 
thousands of easily confused words, syn- 
onyms, and related terms, plus an Index of 
more than 5,000 references. 


Bookshop Price: $29.95 
VERBATIM Price: $24.00* [010123] 


Dictionary of Differences, Laurence 
Urdang, 375pp., Bloomsbury (London), 
1988. 


This is the British edition, edited especially for 
the U.K. and containing slightly different 
entries. 


Bookshop Price: £15.95 
VERBATIM Price: £15.95f [010124] 


The Classical Wizard/Magus Mirabilis in 
Oz (The Wizard of Oz, L. Frank Baum), 
translated into Latin by C. J. Hinke and 
George Van Buren, 264pp., Scolar Press, 
1987. $19.95. 


“The translation is absolutely thorough, . . . 
with a style that is true to the folksiness of 
Baum’s English without doing violence to 
Latin syntax or word selection . . . and 
includes W. W. Denslow’s illustrations of the 
original 1900 edition....” —VERBATIM XIV, 3 


Bookshop Price: $19.95. 
VERBATIM Price: $16.00* [010122] 


Private Lives of English Words, L. G. 
Heller, A. Humez, M. Dror, xxxi + 334pp., 
Gale Research Company, 1984 (in UK, 
Routledge). 


Traces the history of hundreds of words that 
have changed their meanings drastically in 
the course of their development. Varieties of 
semantic changes are documented in each 
case; one appendix lists types of changes for 
each word, the other, all words that have 
undergone certain changes. Indexed. 
[A Laurence Urdang Reference Book] 
VERBATIM Price: $55.00 / £16.95* 

[010118] 
Loanwords Dictionary, Laurence Urdang, 
Editorial Director, Frank R. Abate, Editor, 
220pp., Gale Research Company, 1987. 


A lexicon of more than 6500 words and 
phrases used in English and borrowed from 
French, Spanish, Italian, German, Latin, 
and other exotic languages. Specialized and 
technical terms are identified with their field, 
i.e., Law, Cookery, etc.; language of origin is 
given for each; and, where helpful, the literal 
meaning is given. “An unusual and valuable 
reference work.” —John Barkham Reviews 


VERBATIM Price: $80.00 /£43.75* [010114] 


e 


Loanwords Index, Laurence Urdang, Edi- 
tor in Chief, Frank R. Abate, Managing Edi- 
tor, 510pp., Gale Research Company, 1983. 


More than 20,000 citations of major sources 
that are readily available in many libraries 
yield about 14,000 individual entries, each 
indexed to the source(s) where they can be 
found. There are no definitions given, but a 
complete index details the provenances of all 
entries, listed under 80 languages and a com- 
prehensive descriptive bibliography is 
included. 


VERBATIM Price: $95.00 / £55.00* [010115] 
Modifiers, A Unique, Compendious Collec- 
tion of More Than 16,000 English Adjectives 
Relating to More than 4,000 Common and 
Technical English Nouns, the Whole 
Arranged in Alphabetical Order by Noun, 
with a Complete Index of Adjectives, Lau- 
rence Urdang, 203pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany, 1982. 


You know the adjective associated with law 
(legal), language (linguistic), mouth (oral), 
tooth (dental), etc. But what about the adjec- 
tive for leech, shin, cobweb, and thumb?* 
The only dictionary of its kind, Modifiers 
yields adjectives for these and thousands of 
other common and not-so-common nouns in 
the language (omitting the nation/national 
type). 

“Respectively, hirudinoid, cnemial, corti- 
nate, pollical. 


VERBATIM Price: $90.00 / £55.00* [010106] 
-Ologies & -Isms: A Thematic Dictionary, 
3rd edition, Laurence Urdang, A. Ryle and 
T. H. Lee, eds., 795pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany, 1986. 


Revised and enlarged, with more than 17,000 


entries—75% more than the Second Edi- 
tion—and even easier to use. In addition to a 
How to Use This Book section, thematic cate- 
gories have been enhanced by numerous cross 
references, both between categories and from 
synonymous concepts to the actual categories 
themselves. 


VERBATIM Price: $92.00 / £60.00* [010113] 


The Astonishment of Words, Victor Proetz, 
xxi + 187pp., Univ. of Texas Press, 1971. 


“... [An] anthology ... of memorable transla- 
tions ... Among the pop stuff | Yankee Doodle 
Dandy in German] are nestled gems from 
Blake, Brooke, E. B. and Robert Browning, 
Burns (Can you imagine To a Mouse in Ger- 
man?P), Lewis Carroll (Alice’s Abenteuer im 
Wunderland ... and wait till you read ‘Jab- 
berwocky’ in French and German!), Chau- 
cer, Coleridge, Dickens, Dickinson, and oth- 
ers...” — Verbatim. 


Bookshop Price: $14.95 / N.A. 
VERBATIM Price: $12.00 / £8.00* 


Light Refractions, Thomas H. Middleton, 
184pp., Verbatim, 1976. 

“.,. a selection of Middleton’s sprightly col- 
umns for Saturday Review .... It is a book for 


[010107] 


anyone who takes particular pleasure in dic- 
tionaries, thesauruses, encyclopedias and 
other havens of the word lovers.” —St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


“_.. acollection of Middleton’s witty and ele- 
gant columns on words and language.” 
—Atlanta Journal-Constitution. 


“... The editors of Verbatim have sought to 
save these delightful comments on how we 
(mis)use our language and have done so 
admirably.*— Library Journal. 
Regular Edition: Bookshop Price: 

$7.95 / £5.30 


VERBATIM Price: $6.60 / £4.50 [010109] 
Wally the Wordworm, Clifton Fadiman, 
5opp., Stemmer House, 1984. 


“,. a welcome and refreshing addition to the 
welter of books for children .... Fadiman’s 
point is that words are fun .... If you have (or 
are, or know) a child, buy this book, a joy to 
the eye, the mind, and the spirit.” 

| — VERBATIM X, 4 
Note: A 33-minute cassette of Clifton 
Fadiman reading Wally, not available for our 
review, now comes with the book. 


Bookshop Price: $21.90 (incl. cassette) 


VERBATIM Price: $17.50 (incl. cassette) 
[010120] 


Etymology 


Prefixes and Other Word-Initial Elements 
of English: A Compilation of More Than 
3000 Common and Technical Free Forms, 
Bound Forms, and Roots That Occur Fre- 
quently at the Beginnings of Words, Accom- 
panied by a Detailed Description of Each, 
Showing Its Origin, Meanings, History, 
Functions, Uses and Applications, Variant 
Forms, and Related Forms, Together with 
Illustrative Examples, the Whole Arranged in 
Alphabetical Order with Entries Numbered 
for Easy Reference, Supplemented by a 
Detailed Index Containing All Sample 
Words, Variants, and Etymological Source 
Words and Roots Described in the Text. Lau- 
rence Urdang, Editorial Director, 550pp., 
Gale Research Company, 1984. 


VERBATIM Price: $80.00 / £52.00* [010305] 


A Stem Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, John Kennedy, 282pp., Gale Re- 


search Company reprint | originally published 
1870]. 


In the first section of this interesting diction- 
ary, words are listed alphabetically with the 
stems indicated by bold italic type. Full treat- 
ment of each word is found in the second 
section, the alphabetical stem list, which pro- 
vides etymologies, definitions, and explana- 
tions of main words. The third section gives 
usage examples. 


VERBATIM Price: $51.00 / £32.00* [010302] 


Suffixes and Other Word-Final Elements 
of English: A Compilation of More Than 
1,500 Common and Technical Free Forms, 
Bound Forms, and Roots That Frequently 
Occur at the Ends of Words, Accompanied by 
a Detailed Description of Each, Showing Its 
Origin, Meanings, History, Functions, Uses 
and Applications, Variant Forms, and 
Related Forms, Together with Illustrative 
Examples, the Whole Uniquely Arranged in 
Reverse Alphabetical Order for Ease of Use, 
Supplemented by a Detailed Index, in Nor- 
mal Alphabetical Order, Containing Entries 
for All of the Foregoing, Laurence Urdang, 
Ed. Dir., ix + 363pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany, 1982. 


VERBATIM Price: $88.00 / £57.00* [010303] 


Word for Word, Edward C. Pinkerton, 
xxxiii + 423pp., Verbatim, 1982. 


A fascinating running account of hundreds of 
English words that barely resemble one 
another yet are nonetheless cognates are 
explained in everyday language, their differ- 
ences and similarities and how their meanings 
have changed during the millennia of 
recorded language. An important addition to 
the library of anyone interested in the origins 
of words. 


Bookshop Price: $39.95 / £26.75 


VERBATIM Price: $32.00 / £21.50* [010304] 


Word Mysteries & Histories, From Quiche 
to Humble Pie, by the Editors of the Ameri- 
can Heritage Dictionaries, xi + 308pp., 
indexed, Houghton Mifflin, 1986. 


“Anyone who is interested in etymologies of 
English words (or words used in English) 
should enjoy this book....This is not just 
another popular etymology book with a 
pretty face, though it must be said that the 
design, illustration, and manufacture of the 
tome make it a pleasure to have in one’s 
library.”— VERBATIM, XIV, 1. 


Bookshop Price: $16.95 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $13.50 / £8.50* [010306] 


Slang 


New Dictionary of American Slang, Rob- 
ert L. Chapman, Editor, xxxvi + 485pp., 
Harper & Row, 1986 (in UK, Macmillan). 


A revision of the Dictionary of American 
Slang by Wentworth and Flexner, this book is 
an essential work for all those who don’t know 
the meanings of abbot, cool as a Christian 
with aces wired, or wheelies. All coneheads 
should have a copy. 


Bookshop Price: $23.95 / £16.95 


VERBATIM Price: $19.00 /£16.95* [010506] 
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America 


The Pronunciation of English in the Atlan- 
tic States, Hans Kurath and Raven I. 
McDavid, Jr., xi + 362pp., University of 
Alabama Press [repr. of 1961 edition]. Paper- 
back: 8%" x 11”. 

A classic work [“The most authoritative 
source on the phonology of American English 
in the area of first settlement,”’—James B. 
McMillan], this basic book represents more 
than 20 years of work by two outstanding 
authorities. 


Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £23.60 


VERBATIM Price: $20.00 / £23.60 [010609] 


Colonial American English—A Glossary, 
by Richard M. Lederer, Jr., 267pp., VER- 
BATIM, 1985. : 


The only book of its kind that yields insight 
into the language of the Colonial Period 
(1600-1800). Replete with citations, defini- 
tions. Subject index. 


Bookshop Price: $24.95 / N.A. 


VERBATIM Price: $20.00 /£16.00 [010621] 


The American Language, H. L. Mencken, 
Abridged by Raven I. McDavid, Jr., xxv + 
777 + cxxivpp., Alfred A. Knopf, 1963. 


A one-volume abridgment gleaned from the 
pages of the three-volume set described 
above. Although it is true that McDavid has 
done an excellent bit of work in picking up all 
of the essentials, as those who have experience 
with abridgments know, it is the interesting 
and meaty examples that are inevitably lost. 


Bookshop Price: $20.00 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $16.00 /£10.75* [010608] 


The American Language: An Inquiry into 
the Development of English in the United 
States, H. L. Mencken, xi + 769 + xxixpp., 
Alfred A. Knopf, 4th edition, 1963. 

Bookshop Price: $30.00 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £14.00* [010604] 


The American Language: Supplement 
One, H. L. Mencken, xi + 769 + xxixpp., 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

Bookshop Price: $30.00 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 /£14.00* [010605] 


The American Language: Supplement 
Two, H. L. Mencken, xiii + 890 + xliiipp., 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


Bookshop Price: $35.00 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $28.00 / £14.00* 


[010606] 


“... Mencken’s robust joy in describing the 
development of English in America will pro- 
vide the reader with a fascinating account of 
how many parts of the language came to be 
without subjecting him to the jargon and 
technicalities of modern linguistics ....” 


Bookshop Price: $95.00/(All three volumes) 
VERBATIM Price: $76.00 / £40.00* [010607] 


Humor 


Wordsmanship, by Clauréne duGran, illus- 
trated by George Booth, 96pp., Verbatim, 
1981. 

A lexicographic guide to one-upmanship— 
how to be one-up on your fellow man (or 
woman). This funny little dictionary lists 
common, everyday words and gives their 
complicated, rare equivalents, followed by 
examples of usage. Hilariously illustrated by 
famous New Yorker cartoonist George Booth. 


Bookshop Price: $9.95 / £4.95 


VERBATIM Price: $7.95 / £3.95 [160102] 


Definitive Quotations, by John Ferguson, 
39pp., Verbatim, 1981. 


A sampling: 
alimony The wages of sin. 
-—Carolyn Wells 
boy A noise with dirt on it. 
—Anon. 


chaste Very much in the running. 
—J. Bailey, H. and J. C. Furnas 
penicillin Just the thing to give someone 


who has everything. —Anon. 
sadist Someone who is kind to 
masochists. — Vincent McHugh 
Bookshop Price: $2.95 / £1.50 
VERBATIM Price: $2.35 / £1.20 [160103] 


The Devil’s Dictionary, Ambrose Bierce, xx 
+ 286pp., Stemmer House, 1978. 


“DICTIONARY, n. A malevolent literary device 
for cramping the growth of a language and 
making it hard and inelastic. This dictionary, 
however, is a most useful work.’— The 
Devil's Dictionary. 

This famous (or infamous) work is available 
in a cheap binding, but the present edition is 
offered for those who wish to make it a per- 
manent addition to their libraries. Delightful 
illustrations. An excellent gift. 


Bookshop Price: $14.95 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $12.95 / £8.75* [011305] 


Phrases, Metaphors, Similes 


The Whole Ball of Wax, Laurence Urdang, 
157pp., Perigee, 1988 (paper). 

A collection of colloquial words, phrases, and 
expressions with odd or interesting etymolo- 
gies, or colorful histories. All information is 
well documented; where they conflict, the 
various experts opinions are shown. Great for 
word lovers and browsers. 


Bookshop Price: $8.95 (paper) / N.A. 
VERBATIM Price: $7.25 / £4.50* [020107] 
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Picturesque Expressions: A Thematic 
Dictionary, Second Edition, Walter W. 
Hunsinger, Editor, Laurence Urdang, Edito- 
rial Director, 770pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany, 1985. 


More than 7,000 expressions (50% greater 


coverage than the First Edition) like hands 


down, beat around the bush, and cut the 
mustard, are arranged under thematic cate- 
gories like Bravery, Innocence, Escape, 
Essence, and others. For each expression the 
dictionary furnishes an explanation of its ori- 
gin together with the approximate date of its 
appearance in written English. In addition, 
most entries include usage notes and illustra- 
tive quotations. A detailed index gives all 
expressions in alphabetic order. 


VERBATIM Price: $80.00 / £45.00* [020102] 


A Dictionary of English Phrases With 
Illustrative Sentences: To Which Are Added 
Some English Proverbs and a Selection of 
Chinese Proverbs and Maxims; A Few Quota- 
tions, Words, and Phrases from the Latin and 
French Languages; A Chronological List of 
the Chinese Dynasties, Harmonized with the 
Chronology of Western Nations and Accom- 
panied with an Historical Account of the Rise 
and Fall of the Different Dynasties; And 
Short Biographical Sketches of Confucius and 
Jesus, Kwong Ki Chiu, xx + 915pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (New York) 1881]. 


For each of the more than 6,000 phrases in 


this lucid and discriminating dictionary, 


Kwong gives a brief definition, a note on the 
frequency of its use, plus (unlike ordinary dic- 
tionaries) one or more illustrative sentences 
drawn from actual usage. 


VERBATIM Price: $74.00 / £44.00* [020104] 


A Dictionary of Similes, Frank J. Wilstach, 
2nd Edition, 578pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published 1924]. 

This work contains 19,300 similes arranged 
under 4,665 subject headings. The similes 
were culled from the works of more than 
2,400 authors, and many anonymous or tradi- 
tional similes are included. 


VERBATIM Price: $58.00 / £35.00* [020105] 


Idioms and Phrases Index, Laurence 
Urdang and Frank R. Abate, Foreword by 
Richard W. Bailey, 3 volumes, xix + 
1691pp., Gale Research Company, 1983. 


“An Unrivaled Collection of Idioms, Phrases, 
Expressions, and Collocutions of Two or 
More Words Which Are Part of the English 
Lexicon and for Which the Meaning of the 
Whole Is Not Transparent from the Sum of 
the Meanings of the Constituent Parts, also 
Including Nominal, Verbal, and Other 
Phrases Which Exhibit Syntactic and Seman- 
tic Character Peculiar to the English Lan- 
guage, the Entries Gathered from More Than 
Thirty Sources, Each Described in the Bibli- 
ography Provided, with All Items Arranged 


¢ 


Alphabetically Both by First Word and Any 
Significant Words.” —Subtitle. 

[N.B.: Contains only index. references to 
sources, no definitions. | 


VERBATIM Price: $230.00 / £137.50* [020106] 


Sayings, Proverbs, 
Allusions, etc. 


Lean’s Collectanea: Collections ... of Prov- 
erbs (English ¢ Foreign), Folk Lore, and 
Superstitions, Also Compilations Towards 
Dictionaries of Proverbial Phrases and 
Words, Old and Disused, Vincent Stuckey 
Lean, xvi + 2,440pp. (5 Vols.), Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (Bristol) 1902-04]. 


Although French and Italian entries are 
included, the majority of terms and expres- 
sions are English. This extraordinary work 
has been characterized as “one of the three 
major collections of English language and lit- 
erature .... Lean documented both the 


sources and authorities.” —RQ, Winter 1969. 
VERBATIM Price: $210.00 / £131.00* [020304] 


The VERBATIM Price 
includes all 
postage and handling 
in U.S. and Canada. 


Mottoes: An Extensive Collection of More 


Than 9,000 Mottoes from Around the World 
and Throughout History, with English Trans- 
lations Provided for Foreign Examples, the 
Entries Arranged by Thematic Categories, 
the Whole Supplemented by an Introduction 
and by Indexes of the Mottoes and of the Indi- 
viduals, Families, Organizations, and Other 
Entities That Have Made Use of Them. Lau- 
rence Urdang, Editorial Director, 415pp., 
Gale Research Company, 1986. 


VERBATIM Price: $78.00 / £50.00 [020306] 


Slogans: A Collection of More Than 7,000 
Slogans, Rallying Cries, and Other Exhorta- 
tions Used in Advertising and Political Cam- 
paigns, Popular Causes and Movements, and 
in Divers Efforts to Urge People to Take 


Action, Gathered from a Wide Range of — 


Sources, Each Being Identified As to Subject 
and Origin, Arranged under Major Thematic 
Categories. Laurence Urdang, Editorial 
Director, 320pp., Gale Research Company, 
1984. | 


VERBATIM Price: $78.00 / £50.00* [020307] 


Allusions: Cultural, Literary, Biblical, and 
Historical: A Thematic Dictionary, Second 
Edition, Laurence Urdang and Frederick G. 
Ruffner, Jr., Editors, 634pp., Gale Research 
Company, 1986. 


Greatly expanded (by about 25 per cent) over 
the First Edition, the new Allusions, contains 
712 basic and Thematic Categories and far 
more category synonyms and cross references. 
In addition to the 38-page Bibliography, there 
is a detailed Index. 


VERBATIM Price: $70.00 / £45.00* [020305] 


Language in 
Literature 


Literary, Rhetorical, and Linguistics 
Terms Index, Laurence Urdang, Editor in 


Chief, Frank R. Abate, Managing Editor, 


305pp., Gale Research Company, 1983. 


More than 17,000 citations of major sources 
that are readily available in many libraries 
yield about 10,000 individual entries, each 
indexed to the source(s) where it can be 
found. There are no definitions given, but a 
comprehensive descriptive bibliography is 
included. 


VERBATIM Price: $75.00 / £44.00* [030107] 


Facts, Fancies, 
Fables, etc. 


Fact, Fancy, and Fable: A New Handbook 
for Ready Reference on Subjects Commonly 
Omitted from Cyclopaedias; Comprising Per- 
sonal Sobriquets, Familiar Phrases, Popular 
Appellations, Geographical Nicknames, Lit- 
erary Pseudonyms, Mythological Characters, 
Red-letter Days, Political Slang, Contractions 
and Abbreviations, Technical Terms, Foreign 
Words and Phrases, Americanisms, etc., 
Henry Frederic Reddall, 536pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (Chicago) 1889]. | 

This “ingenious and careful compilation” 
(Atlantic Monthly) contains a wealth of hard- 
to-locate information on a myriad of topics. 
Reddall supplies revealing details on more 
than 10,000 subjects including the Wandering 
Jew, the Dead Rabbit Riots, St. Andrew’s 
Day, Symbolism of Flowers, and Oil on 
Troubled Waters. 


VERBATIM Price: $40.00 / £25.00* [040101] 


History 


London, Past and Present: A Dictionary of 
Its History, Associations, and Traditions, 
Henry Benjamin Wheatley, xxxii + 1,774pp. 
(3 Vols.), Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (London) 1891]. 


Alphabetically arranged, this fascinating set 
contains more than 5,000 entries describing 
streets, districts, hotels, inns, alleys, avenues, 
churches, and the historical personages con- 
nected with them. Rife with anecdotes, the 
articles provide etymological information, 
excerpts from literature, and bibliographical 


« 


footnotes. “... a most conveniently arranged 
and usable collection of historical material on 
London life. Excellently indexed. . . indispens- 
able ...”—Choice, April 1969. 


VERBATIM Price: $115.00 / £72.00* [060101] 


Names 
The Reader’s Handbook of Famous Names 


in Fiction, Allusions, References, Proverbs, 
Plots, Stories, and Poems, E. C. Brewer, 
1,243pp. (2 Vols.), Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (Philadelphia) 
1899]. 

This is a reprint of the revised and expanded 
edition. Anyone not familiar with Brewer’s 
works (offered elsewhere) could not have a 
better introduction to the many fascinating 
works compiled by that indefatigable poly- 
math; those who do know his other books will 
wonder how they could have lived without 
this one. It is packed with every conceivable 
kind of reference to literary, mythological, 
historical, and other cultural information in 
all of Western culture. A beguiling book. 


VERBATIM Price: $85.00 / £51.00* [070102] 


The Facts on File Dictionary of First 
Names, Leslie Dunkling and William Gos- 
ling, xiv + 305pp., Facts on File, 1983. 


Published originally by J. M. Dent, in Eng- 
land, this comprehensive, interesting, author- 
itative, useful book reflects the latest scholar- 
ship on given names. 


Bookshop Price: $22.95 / £11.50 


VERBATIM Price: $18.50 /£11.50* [070118] 


Eponyms Dictionaries Index, James A. 
Ruffner, Editor, 730pp., Gale Research 
Company, 1977. 


A guide to some 100 dictionaries where epo- 
nyms are defined or explained, plus more 
than 500 biographical sources containing 
details of the lives of persons whose names 
provided the basis for eponymic terms. A sin- 
gle alphabetic listing provides access to both 
eponym entries and biographic entries. 


VERBATIM Price: $135.00 / £81.00* [070101] 


Pseudonyms and Nicknames Dictionary, 
Jennifer Mossman, Editor, 995pp., Gale 
Research Company, 1987. 


For anyone interested in assumed names, this 
dictionary uncovers 50,000 pseudonyms and 
nicknames used by 40,000 real persons. In 
addition to pseudonyms and nicknames, the 
work lists stage names, aliases, and other 
types of assumed names. Authors, entertain- 
ers, and athletes account for about 95 per cent 
of the entries, with emphasis on 20th-century 
figures. 

VERBATIM Price: $230.00 / £125.00* [070110] 


_ VERBATIM Price: $16.00 
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Special Subjects 


Fine and Applied Arts 


Fine and Applied Art Terms Index, Lau- 
rence Urdang, Frank R. Abate, 752pp., Gale 
Research Company, 1983. 


If you have any interest in or professional 
involvement with the fine or applied arts, you 
know how difficult it is to find a single work 
of reference that covers their terminology. 
General dictionaries—even those that pre- 
tend to cover most or all of the English lan- 
guage—give those words and phrases short 
shrift. This Index of more than 150 sources— 
dictionaries, encyclopedias, auction cata- 
logues, etc.—lists more than 75,000 citations 
for its 50,000 entries. 


VERBATIM Price: $140.00 / £84.50* [082001] 


Gambling 


The Dictionary of Gambling and Gaming, 
Thomas L. Clark, xxii + 263pp., Lexik 
House Publishers, 1988. 


The colorful argot and technical vocabulary 


of the gambling world, past and present, with 
cross-references, usage notes, and special arti- 
cles on related fields, i.e., bridge, casino oper- 
ations, and cheating. 


- Bookshop Price: $48.00 


VERBATIM Price: $38.50* [083001] 


Geography 


Webster’s New Geographical Dictionary, 
1,408pp., Merriam-Webster, 1983. 


More than 47,000 entries, 218 maps, 15,000 
cross references. Considering the mischief 
being done in parts of the world rarely (if 
ever) heard of before, how can you do with- 
out this compendium? An excellent compan- 


ion to the Hammond Atlas [170101]. 
Bookshop Price: $19.95 
[170102] 


Medicine 


International Dictionary of Medicine and 
Biology, Editor-in-Chief, Sidney I. Landau, 
3300pp. (in 3 vols.), Wiley, 1986 (in UK, 
Churchill-Livingstone). 

More than 200 experts from all over the world 
contributed their expert opinions to the vet- 
ting of definitions in this dictionary, which 
treats some 150,000 terms, by far the most 
comprehensive work available. 


Bookshop Price: $395.00 / £250.00 
VERBATIM Price: $335.00 / £250.00* [081302] 


Mosby Medical & Nursing Dictionary, 
Laurence Urdang, ed., Helen Swallow, R.N., 
mng. ed., xviii + 1484pp., C. V. Mosby, 
1983. New Edition 1985. 


A comprehensive, up-to-date dictionary with 
easily understood, explanatory definitions: A- — 
Z, 1164pp.; Color Atlas of Human Anatomy, 
Measurements, Symbols, and other appendi- 
ces add more than 300 pages, many in color. 
Bookshop Price: $22.95 / £15.95 


VERBATIM Price: $19.50 / £15.95* [081301] 


Religion 


The Theosophical Glossary, H. P. Blavat- 
sky, iv + 389pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (London) 1892]. 


Compiled with the aid of noted authorities, 


the Glossary lists and defines more than 3,000 


principal Sanskrit, Pahlavi, Tibetan, Pali, 
Kabalistic, Gnostic, and Occult terms, 
names, and principles relevant to Theosophy, 
with information about their origins and his- 
tories. Biographies of important divinities and 
teachers are included. A fully documented 
work of value to those interested in Eastern 
philosophy, Occultism, and Theosophy. 


VERBATIM Price: $46.00 / £29.00* [081203] 


Music 
The Great Song Thesaurus, 2nd edition, 


Roger Lax and Frederick Smith, 655pp., 
Oxford University Press, 1984. 


“If you like music—old-time songs or mod- 
ern—you will enjoy this book, which will 
afford you many hours of delight in reminisc- 
ing, showing off all the songs and lyrics you 
can remember, and amazing you with the 
genius of those whose works are documented 
within its pages. I could hardly put it down 
long enough to write this review.” 
—VERBATIM XI, 4 


hie Second (id. includes a new index of the 


first lines of some 20,000 songs. 
Bookshop Price: $75.00 / N.A. 


VERBATIM Price: $60.00 / £60.00* [080803] 


Sexology 


The Language of Sex from A to Z, Robert 
M. Goldenson and Kenneth N. Anderson, 
314pp., Pharos Books, 1986. 


This comprehensive dictionary—definitely 
not a How-to-do-it manual—treats its subject 
with decorum, in an informative, direct style; 
the definitions are excellent; the approach is 
clinical and sensible. : 


Bookshop Price: $19.95 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $16.00 /£11.40* [081401] 


Usage 


* The Complete Plain Words, by Sir Ernest 


Gowers, Revised by Sidney Greenbaum and 
Janet Whitcut, xxiv + 288 pp., index, Godine, 
1988. 

Possibly, the Strunk & White of British style 
and usage books, Gowers’ classic advisory has 


been revised and revivified by two of Britain’s 
leading language experts. Their comments 
apply to the betterment of English wherever 
it is used and abused. 


Bookshop Price: $18.95 / N.A. 
VERBATIM Price: $15.00 / N.A. [010204] 


The Chicago Manual of Style, 13th Edi- 
tion, ix + 738pp., University of Chicago 
Press, 1969, 1982. 

“Anyone writing any matter for publication 
should have a copy of this indispensable vol- 
ume ... the most useful editorial tool avail- 
able.” — VERBATIM IX, 2. 


Note: This is the new edition, not the 12th 
edition currently being offered at a reduced 
price in certain mail-order catalogues. 


Bookshop Price: $37.50 / £29.95 


VERBATIM Price: $30.00 / £29.95* [010203] 


Grammar 


A Grammar of the English Language, 
George O. Curme, Verbatim, 1983. 


Volume I: Parts of Speech, xii + 370pp. 
[110101] 


Volume II: Syntax, xv + 616pp. [110102] 


New, more detailed Indexes. 

A comprehensive grammar giving detailed 
explanations of every nuance of grammar and 
usage. Thousands of examples, drawn from 
English writers from Beowulf to Hemingway, 
illustrate the history and development of Eng- 
lish syntax in all its ramifications—right up to 
modern usage. In its fifth reprinting since 
1978. Alongside your dictionary, this is the 
only language reference book you'll ever 
need. 


Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £16.75 each 
$50.00 / £33.50 both 


[see above] 


VERBATIM Price: $20.00 / £13.50 each 
$40.00 / £26.75 both 
[110103] 


Quotations | 


Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, John Bart- 
lett, lviii + 1,540pp., Little, Brown and 
Company, 1980. 


Everyone knows this basic, indispensable 
work. Now in a revised and enlarged 15th 
edition, this model for all books of the genre 
offers 2,500 more quotations than did the 
14th edition, including pearls of wisdom from 
the lips of Stevie Wonder, Muhammad Ali, 
Mick Jagger, and other up-to-date makers of 
both good and bad taste. The excellent index 
(600 pages long) allows the user to gain access 
to the wisdom of the ages. 


Bookshop Price: $29.95 / N.A. 
VERBATIM Price: $24.00 /£16.00* [090101] 
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Definitive Quotations, by John Ferguson, 
39pp., Verbatim, 1981. 

An entertaining and useful: conversation- 
maker, which defines baseball as “A game 
which consists of tapping a ball with a piece 
of wood, then running like a lunatic,” and 
income tax as “Capital Punishment.” This 
book is sure to make you the envy of your 
friends and the life of any cocktail party. 


_ Bookshop Price: $2.95 / £1.50 paper 


VERBATIM Price: $2.35 / £1.20 [160103] 


Miscellaneous 
Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 


Ebenezer Cobham Brewer, revised by Ivor H. 
Evans, xvi + 1,175pp., Harper and Row, 
1970 (in UK, Cassell). 


“... here is history, literature, romance, lan- 
guage—the miscellany, the flotsam and jet- 
sam of civilization, neatly packaged and in 
alphabetical order ... Once you pick it up, 
youll never want to put it down.”—Ver- 
batim. | 

Indeed. This edition of one of our favorite 
books of all time has been updated somewhat, 
following the spirit, if not the letter, of 
Brewer's original concept. Much of the origi- 
nal has been retained, but, alas, much has 
been excised. The type is larger and easier to 
read than that of the original. 


Bookshop Price: $35.50 / £13.95 


VERBATIM Price: $28.50 / £13.95* [100104] 


Holidays and Anniversaries of the 
World, Laurence Urdang and Christine 
N. Donohue, Editors, xxvii + 863pp., 
Gale Research Company, 1985. 

The most comprehensive catalogue avail- 
able, listing all religious and secular holi- 
days day by day, with biographical birth 


and death data, major events in history, 
etc. Complemented by a history of calen- 
dars, a description of the major calendars 
of the world, dates of movable holidays 
through 1990, a Time Glossary, and a de- 
tailed Index of names and events. 


VERBATIM Price: $80.00 / £56.00* 
[100115] 


The Little, Brown Book of Anecdotes, 
Clifton Fadiman, General Editor, Lau- 
rence Urdang and Alan Isaacs, Consulting 
Editors, xxii + 75lpp., Little, Brown, 
1985 (In UK, The Faber Book of 
Anecdotes). 


More than 4,000 anecdotes about more 
than 2,000 people famous throughout the . 
world, from historical personages to 
contemporaries. A delightful book for 
browsing it will become one of the most 
entertaining in your library. 

Bookshop Price: $29.95 / £12.95 

VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £12.95* 


[100116] 


The Facts On File Dictionary of Numeri- 
cal Allusions, Laurence Urdang, ix + 
322pp., Facts On File, 1986. : 


Thousands of numerical references from liter- 
ature, mythology, and everyday life, together 
with a handful from science and mathematics 
are described in this unique work, in which 
entries are organized numerically, from -273 
to infinity. Entries range from the Nine 
Worthies of London, to the (10) animals in 
paradise, to the great sanhedrin. The index 
contains more than 6,500 items. 


Bookshop Price: $24.95 / £12.95 


VERBATIM Price: $20.00 / £12.95 [100117] 


Verbatim: Six years of VERBATIM complete — 


(except for advertising); Index is cumulative 
for all volumes. 
Volumes I & I, 250pp., Verbatim, 1979 


[100108] 
Volumes HII & IV, 356pp., Verbatim, 1981 

[100109] 
Volumes V & VI, 385pp., Verbatim, 1981 

[100110] 
Index: Volumes I-VI, 128pp., Verbatim, 
1981 [100111] 


Bookshop Price: $20.00 / £15.00 each 
VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £10.75 each 


All four books to VERBATIM subscribers: 
$60.00 / £37.50 


The Slang and Jargon of Drugs and Drink, 
Richard A. Spears, xv + 585pp., The Scare- 
crow Press, 1986. 


An impressive work... one of the best special- 
ized dictionaries in any field, it contains “167 
terms for powdered cocaine, 151 for angel 
dust, and 624 for marijuana.” There are eight 
pages of synonyms for drunk, another eight 
for dope. Truly a wealth of documented data 
on the language of subfuse culture of alcohol 
and narcotics. 


VERBATIM Price: $42.50 / £30.35* [100118] 


Names & Nicknames of Places + Things, 
Laurence Urdang, Editor, viii + 327pp., G. 
K. Hall, 1987 (in UK, Grafton Books). 

From the jacket blurb: “This fascinating ref- 
erence provides connotative definitions of 
1500 legendary, fictional, and real locales and 
landmarks worldwide—from Amazonia to 


_ Vatican City, from Atlantis to the Watergate 


Hotel, from the Black Hole of Calcutta to 
Westminister Abbey. A vital supplement to 
any ordinary dictionary or encyclopedia... .” 
Bookshop Price: $39.95 / £12.95 

VERBATIM Price: $32.00 /£12.95* [100119] 


Hammond Barnhart Dictionary of Sci- 
ence, Robert K. Barnhart, xxiv + 740pp., 
Houghton Mifflin, 1986. 

An authoritative, comprehensive dictionary 
containing over 16,000 entries, many of them 
new, from astronomy to zoology. “Usable at 


the secondary school level and by people of 
any age and persuasion who need ready access 
to good definitions in the sciences.” — 
VERBATIM, XIII, 3. 


Bookshop Price: $19.95 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £12.50* [100120] 


A Dictionary of Days, Leslie Dunkling, xii 
+ 156pp., Routledge, London; Facts On 
File, New York, 1988. 


An eclectic list of 850 days important to peo- 
ple in the U. K., Commonwealth, and the 
U.S., set forth in a clear, straightforward 
style with meticulous scholarship. “This is the 
kind of book one reads through, cover to 
cover. .. . —VERBATIM, XIV, 4. 


Bookshop Price: $18.95 / £14.95 


VERBATIM Price: $15.00 / £14.95 [100121] 


Dictionaries 


Longman Dictionary of the English 
Language, xxvii + 1876pp., Longman, 
1984. 
Based on Webster's Ninth Collegiate, this 
British dictionary has retained many of that 
book’s good features and has substituted 
good material for the bad. “I think the Long- 
man is a fine dictionary, superior to the 
Webster....” 

— VERBATIM XV, l. 


Bookshop Price: $29.95 / £17.95 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £17.95 [120110] 


Chambers 20th Century Dictionary, new 
edition, E. M. Kirkpatrick, Editor, xvi + 
1583pp., W & R Chambers, 1983 (In UK, 
Chambers English Dictionary). 


A quick, easy one-volume dictionary of Brit- 
ish English, containing over 138,000 refer- 
ences and some 198,000 definitions, newly 
updated. It is the reference dictionary for the 
National Scrabble Championship in England. 


Bookshop Price: $24.95 / £15.95 


VERBATIM Price: $20.00 /£15.95 [120124] 


* The Shorter Cambridge-Eichborn Ger- 
man Dictionary, Reinhardt von Eichborn, 
Volume I: English-German, 879pp.; Volume 
II: German-English, 986pp., Cambridge 
University Press, 1985. 

Each volume of this latest edition contains 
140,000 entries drawn from the most modern, 
up-to-date sources available in economics, 
business, finance, law, administration, trans- 
portation, and general language. An invalu- 
able aid to translators. 

Bookshop Price: $42.50 / £ 20.00 each 
volume 

$64.50 / N.A. both volumes 

VERBATIM Price: $34.00 / £20.00 each volume 
$52.00 / N.A. both volumes [120127] 
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The New York Times Everyday Reader’s 
Dictionary of Misunderstood, Misused, 
Mispronounced Words, Second Edition, 
Laurence Urdang, 410 pp., Times Books, 
1985. 


A new revised and expanded edition of this 
popular dictionary of difficult words, which 
has sold scores of thousands of copies since its 
initial publication in 1972. Technical, scien- 
tific, and technical jargon are at a mini- 
mum: people really use these words but are 
often unsure of their meanings or of their 
pronunciations. | 


Bookshop Price: $18.95 / £? 
Note: A paperback edition is now available at 


$4.95. While we have stock of the hardcover, 
we shall ship that edition for $4.95 postpaid. 


Oxford Latin Dictionary, P. G. W. Glare, 
ed., 2126pp., Oxford University Press, 1982. 


“Far more than merely a modernized replace- _ 


ment for the Lewis and Short, the OLD is 
founded on a thorough-going re-evaluation of 
the ancient sources, ail in the light of the past 
century’s significant scholarly advances and 
refinements in textual criticism, grammar, 
paleography, epigraphy, and, of course, lexi- 
cography. The principles of the OED have 
been employed ....” —VERBATIM X, l. 
Bookshop Price: $195.00 / £160.00 


VERBATIM Price: $156.00 / £160.00 [120120] 


The Random House 
Dictionary of the English 
Language 


Second Edition 
Unabridged 


* First Edition: 260,000 entries 


* Second Edition: 315,000 entries 
(50,000 new entries; 75,000 new defi- 
nitions) 


* All encyclopedic supplements have 
been updated, and the Atlas has been 
revised. 


* Order now to ensure delivery in the 
autumn for early Christmas delivery. 


* Regular, thumb-indexed, cloth-bound 
edition: 

Bookshop Price: $79.95 | 
VERBATIM Price: $64.00 [120200] 
* Deluxe, thumb-indexed, leather- 
bound edition: 

Bookshop Price: $99.95 


VERBATIM Price: $80.00 [120201] 


Oxford Dictionary of English Etymology, 
C. T. Onions, et al., eds., xiv + 1024pp., 
Oxford University Press, 1982. 
“For those who cannot afford the OED and 
find the etymologies in college and una- 
bridged dictionaries inadequate, the ODEE is 
an ideal companion.... About 24,000 basic 
etymologies are listed; with derivatives, more 
than 38,000 forms are treated.” 

— VERBATIM X, l. 


Bookshop Price: $45.95 / £30.00 
VERBATIM Price: $40.00 / £30.00 [120121] 


The American Heritage Dictionary of the 
English Language, Second College 
Edition, 1568pp., Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1982. 

“20,000 new words and meanings” 


“The revision necessary to maintain a diction- 
ary in these times of unprecedented language 
growth and change seems to have been well 
done, without sacrificing the pleasant reada- 
bility and defining style of the original.”— 
Verbatim, IX, 4. 


Bookshop Price: $14.45 (thumb-indexed) 


VERBATIM Price: $11.95 /£8.00* [120116] 
Large-format (original) Edition 

Bookshop Price: $24.45 

VERBATIM Price: $19.50 /£11.75* [120117] 


The Random House College Dictionary, 
Laurence Urdang, Editor in Chief, xxxii + 
1,560pp., Random House, 1975. 

This is an updated edition prepared under the 
direction of Jess Stein. The original College 
Edition, published in 1968, contained 
160,000 entries; this edition is said to contain 
170,000. A highly serviceable desk dictionary 
abridged from the preceding book. 

Bookshop Price: $14.95 / £10.00 


VERBATIM Price: $12.00 /£8.00* [120105] 


Webster’s Ninth New Collegiate Diction- 
ary, 1568pp., G. & C. Merriam, 1983. 
“11,000 new words and meanings” 


An updated version (containing “almost 
160,000 entries”) of the Eighth Edition, the 
Ninth will provide a useful replacement for 
the well-worn copy on your desk. Includes a 
revised, expanded Handbook of Style, the 
usual other features, and access to a Language 
Research Service, which offers to answer 
questions about individual words and 
expressions. 


Bookshop Price: $16.95 
VERBATIM Price: $13.50 / £8.00* 


Webster’s New World Dictionary, Third 
College Edition, David B. Guralnik, Editor 
in Chief, 1,728pp., Simon and Schuster, 
1977. | 

Contains about 159,000 entries. This work 
has always been highly regarded for its cover- 
age and treatment of slang and colloquial 
American English—but not, of course, at the 


[120118] 
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expense of solid treatment of the rest of the 
lexicon of English. It has been adopted as 
their dictionary of first reference by The New 
York Times, Associated Press, and United 
Press International. 


Bookshop Price: $17.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $14.50 /£9.25* [120107] 


Webster’s Third New International Dic- 
tionary, Phillip B. Gove, Editor in Chief, 
Bosley Woolf, Managing Editor, 2,736pp., 
Merriam-Webster, 1961. 


This is the dictionary that caused a furor 
among purists, who termed it “too permis- 
sive” and scored it for being “descriptive.” 
Actually, it was not descriptive enough, for it 
failed to record accurately the way people feel 
(or felt in the 1950s) about four-letter words, 
- usage, and other lexical matters to which 
other dictionaries pay such careful attention. 
Its main shortcoming, however, is its Byzan- 
tine defining technique and arrangement, 
which makes using it a painful chore. The 
pronunciation system is about as arcane as 
can be. Current editions contain a supple- 
ment bound into the front where new words 
and senses are listed. Unfortunately, Merriam 
allowed the Second Edition to go out of print, 
so this is the only game in town, and everyone 
who wants 460,000 entries in one volume is 
stuck with it. 


Bookshop Price: $79.95 / £75.00 


VERBATIM Price: $63.95 / £39.20* [120108] 


12,000 Words: A Supplement to Webster's 
Third, 212pp., Merriam-Webster, 1986. 


I should think that everything in this book 
(and a great deal more) is likely to be found in 
the supplement bound into the front of Web- 
ster’s Third; but for those who have an older 
edition of the latter, this will provide some of 
the new words and senses that entered the 
language between about 1960 and 1983 
(allowing for press schedules). 


Bookshop Price: $10.95 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $8.75 / £6.00* [120109] 


Synonyms 


The Synonym Finder, Revised under the 
direction of Laurence Urdang, 1,36l1pp., 
Rodale Press, 1979. 

(Published in the U. K. as The Longman Syn- 
onym Dictionary.) 

This is a dictionary of synonyms, with sense 
discriminations carefully separated, special- 
ized senses and various levels of usage labeled, 
and with idioms and expressions listed. It con- 
tains almost 1,250,000 words, more than all 


other major synonym dictionaries and thesau- — 


ruses combined. Available in two editions. 


Bookshop Price: Am. Ed. $21.95 
Br. Ed. £17.95 


VERBATIM Price: Am Ed. $17.50* / £12.00* 
[130101] 
Br. Ed. $26.00 / £17.95t 
[130102] 


Biography 


Webster’s New Biographical Dictionary, 
1130pp., Merriam-Webster, 1983. 

The biographical entries that once could be 
found in a supplementary section of the Sec- 
ond New International are now collected in 
this volume, which contains some 30,000 


entries consisting of all of the basic informa- 


tion and concise biographies. 
Bookshop Price: $21.95 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $17.50 /£9.50*  —‘[150101] 


Chambers Biographical Dictionary, Re- 
vised Edition, J. O. Thorne and T. C. 
Collocott, Editors, 1493pp., W & R Cham- 
bers, 1986. 


A one-volume reference book of the famous 
from all nations and all times, it contains over 
15,000 revised and updated biographies, 


The Compact Oxford 
English Dictionary. 


We have offered the two-volume 
Compact in the past, and the Supplement 
volumes are now available. 

If you use the ordinary OED more or 
less regularly, you know what a pain it is 
to go from one large (20-pound) volume to 
another, then make sure the subject of 
your search isn’t also in one of the four 
Supplement volumes. The old Compact is 
a photographically reduced edition of the 
original OED (12 volumes) and includes 
the one-volume (1933) Supplement. If 
your eyesight is normal (or if you are my- 
opic), you can read it without the aid of a 
magnifying glass, but one is provided. 
(There are four normal OED pages on 
each Compact page). 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The new full-sized Supplement vol- 
umes—all four of them—are now also 
available in Compact format, making up 
one separate volume. 


If you want all three Compact volumes: 
Bookshop Price: $295.00 

VERBATIM Price: $236.00 [120163] 
[Compare this with the $1200.00 
(VERBATIM price) for the full-sized set. | 


If you already have the two-volume Com- 
pact and want the Supplement volume 
(containing all four Supplement vol- 
umes— 1424pp.), then order: 


Bookshop Price: $95.00 

VERBATIM Price: $76.00 [120164] 
[Compare this with the $480.00 (VERBATIM 
price) for the four full-sized volumes. | 


N.B.: Oxford informs us that these prices 
may change without notice. 


some 4,000 more than the previous edition. It 
is fascinating to read, and the subject index 
further extends its usefulness. 

Bookshop Price: $29.95. / £26.50 or £16.00 
(paper) 

VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £26.50 or £16.00 
(paper) [120126] 


Atlas 


Hammond Medallion World Atlas, 
672pp., Hammond, 1988. 


“... complete and thorough. It contains 192 
pages of foreign and world maps, ... 128 
pages of state maps, ... a 48-page section of 
Bible lands, a 48-page history atlas, [and] a 
64-page American history atlas .... [There 
are] 100,000 entries in the A-Z index and 
48,000 in individual map indexes.” 

— VERBATIM IX, 3. 


Bookshop Price: $65.00 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $48.75 / £32.50* [170101] 


Oxford Companions 


Published for decades by Oxford University 
Press, this series, which is continually revised 
and supplemented, continues to be one of the 
finest in the English language. We are pleased 
to offer a selection of useful additions to any 
library. 


The Oxford Companion to the Theatre, 
Phyllis Hartnoll, ed., 4th edition, photos, 12 
line drawings, 1983. 


In addition to the extensive cross references, a 
bibliography is included. More than 2,000 
years of theater, from Greek tragedy, through 
Commedia dell’Arte, to Tom Stoppard. 
Indispensable to theater-lovers. 


Bookshop Price: $49.95 / £22.50 


VERBATIM Price: $40.00 / £22.50 [200103] 


The Oxford Companion to Canadian 
Literature, William Toye, ed., 864pp., 1984. 


A comprehensive, sensitive survey of Cana- | 
dian letters, drama, writers, magazines—in 
more than 750 entries compiled by 195 schol- 
ars throughout Canada. 


Bookshop Price: $49.95 / £35.00 


VERBATIM Price: $40.00 / £35.00 [200104] 


The Oxford Companion to Music, Percy A. - 
Scholes, rev. and ed. by John Owen Ward, 
1248pp., 180 plates, 1970. 

Library Journal has called it “The finest 
single-volume reference in music.” We have 
used this edition for 15 years and find it the 
most comprehensive one-volume work on the 
subject. 

Bookshop Price: $49.95 / £22.50 


VERBATIM Price: $40.00 / £22.50 [200105] 


The New Oxford Companion to Music, 
Denis Arnold, ed., 2181pp. (2 vols.), 1983. 

A truly thorough work, with 6,500 entries 
and 1,000 illustrations, including many music 
examples. 

Bookshop Price: $99.00 / £60.00 


VERBATIM Price: $84.00 / £60.00 [200106] 


Concise Oxford Companion to American 
Theatre, Gerald Bordman, 448pp., 1987. 
More than 2,000 entries that include bio- 
graphical sketches, summaries of plays, 
often-neglected 19th-century achievements, 
and extensive coverage of musicals. It is eru- 
dite, entertaining, and up-to-date. 

Bookshop Price: $24.95 / £19.50 


VERBATIM Price: $20.00 / £19.50 [200110] 


Concise Oxford Companion to English 


Literature, Margaret Drabble and Jenny 
Stringer, 640pp., 1987. 


This abridgment of the Fifth Edtion of the 
Oxford Companion to English Literature 
contains more than 5,000 entries, with 
updated information and several completely 
new essays. Indispensable to student and gen- 


eral reader alike. 
Bookshop Price: $24.95 / £12.50 


VERBATIM Price: $20.00 / £12.50 [200111] 


Oxford Companion to the Mind, R. L. 
Gregory, 896pp., 1987. | 


Human behavior, both normal and abnor- 
mal, is discussed in over 900 entries written by 
an international team of experts. Major arti- 
cles on key concepts are supplemented by 
brief definitions of specialist terms and 160 
illustrations. 


Bookshop Price: $49.95 / £25.00 


VERBATIM Price: $40.00 / £25.00 [200109] 


Oxford Companion to English Literature, 
Margaret Drabble, 5th edition, 1168pp., 
1985. 


This newly updated version was No. 1 on the 
Sunday Times [London] bestseller list. 
Bookshop Price: $45.00 / £17.50 


VERBATIM Price: $36.00 / £17.50 [200108] 
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The Oxford Companion to Children’s 
Literature, Humphrey Carpenter and Mari 
Prichard, 500pp., 1984. 

About 2,000 entries (including 900 biogra- 
phies of authors, artists, printers, and publish- 
ers) covering everything from fairy tales, folk- 
lore, school stories, dime novels to science 
fiction, cartoons, comic strips, radio, and tele- 
vision. American and British literature are 
included. 


Bookshop Price: $45.00 / £15.00 


VERBATIM Price: $36.00 / £15.00 [200101] 


The Oxford Companion to American 
Literature. James D. Hart, 5th edition, 
950pp., 1983. 

First published more than 40 years ago, more 
than 200,000 copies of previous editions have 
been sold. Some 250 authors have been 
added, and almost 600 entries have been 
revised. Thorough cross references and a 


chronological index. 
Bookshop Price: $49.95 / £39.50 
VERBATIM Price: $40.00 / £39.50 [200102] 


The following reference books, though not 
reviewed by us, are highly recommended by 
others (especially the publisher). 


The Encyclopedia of New England, Rob- 
ert O’Brien, 600pp., 100 illustrations, Facts 


on File, 1984. 
Bookshop Price: $29.95 / £30.00 
VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £30.00 [100113] 


The Encyclopedia of the South, Robert 
O’Brien, 600pp., 100 illustrations, Facts on 


File, 1984. 
Bookshop Price: $29.95 / £30.00 
VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £30.00 [100114] 


The World Encyclopedia of Political Sys- 
tems and Parties, Edited by George E. 
Delury, 1296pp. (2 vols.), Facts on File, 1983. 


Bookshop Price: $145.00 / £120.00 
VERBATIM Price: $115.00 / £120.00 [080952] 


The American Heritage Dictionary of 
Indo-European Roots, Calvert Watkins, 
xxvii + 113pp., Houghton Mifflin, 1985. 


Many buyers of The American Heritage 
Dictionary were fascinated to find a dic- 
tionary of Indo-European roots in the Ap- 
pendix. New editions of the Dictionary 
omit that Appendix, which is now avail- 
able in a completely revised edition edited 
by the eminent linguist Calvert Watkins, 
of Harvard University. : 


SPECIAL COMBINATION 
GIFT OFFER 


The American Heritage Dictionary 
Larger Format Edition (see p. 8) 
Bookshop Price: $24.45 
and 
American Heritage Dictionary of Indo- 
European Roots, rev. 1985 
Bookshop Price $10.95 
VERBATIM Special Offer: both books* 
$30.00 ($35.40 value) 

) [120122] 


American Heritage Dictionary, 
Second College Edition (see p. 8) 
Bookshop Price: $14.45 
and 
American Heritage Dictionary of Indo- 
European Roots, rev. 1985 
Bookshop Price: $10.95 
VERBATIM Special Offer: both books” 
$20.00 ($25.40 value) 

[120123] 


* Roots is not available separately. 


The Facts on File Dictionary of Religions, 
Edited by John R. Hinnells, 560pp., Facts on 
File, 1984. 


Bookshop Price: $29.95 / N.A. 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / N.A. [081207] 


The Oxter English Dictionary, George S. 
Saussy, III, 256pp., Facts on File, 1984. 


Bookshop Price: $19.95 / £10.95 


VERBATIM Price: $16.00 /£10.95 [010121] 


VERBATIM 


VERBATIM BOUND VOLUMES 

[Smyth-sewn, cloth and paper binding, 
head and tail bands, decorative end- 
sheets, printed on fine cream stock, 
shrinkwrapped individually. | 


BOOKSHOP PRICES 


Volumes I & II 
256pp, oi X14," $20.00/£15.00 
Volumes III & IV 
360pp. 0, XC $20.00/£15.00 
Volumes V & VI 
384pp. 54," X 74," $20.00/£15.00 
Volumes I-VI: Index , 
108pp. 544," X 79,” $20.00/£15.00 
Each Volume to VERBATIM Subscribers: 
$16.00/£10.75 postpaid 


All Four Books to VERBATIM Subscribers: 
$60.00/£37.50 postpaid 


For delivery to U.K., Europe, North Africa, 
Near and Middle East, please send payment 
and order to: VERBATIM 

Box 199 

Aylesbury, Bucks, HP20 1TQ 

England | 


For delivery elsewhere, please send payment 
and order to: VERBATIM | 

4 Laurel Hts. 

Old Lyme, CT 06371 

U.S.A. | 


Payment (cheque or money order) must be 
enclosed, or you may charge to MasterCard 
(Access) or Visa (Barclay Card), giving all 
information in raised characters from card. 


Order Now For Immediate Delivery. 


“If delivered outside of the U.S.A. or Canada, add $3.00 or £2.00. 
TIf delivered outside of Europe, please add $1.0() or 75 pence. 


Please note: 


Occasionally, a publisher will change the price of a book too late 
for us to make the change in the Catalogue. If that occurs, we 
shall notify customers of the new price and offer the option to 
increase the payment or to receive a full refund. 


BOOK ORDER FORM 
020307 Slogans / Urdang _______ $78.00/£50.00* 
WINTER 1989 030107 Literary, Rhetorical Index / Urdang ss $75..00/£44.00* 


040101 Fact, Fancy, Fable / Reddall $40.00/£25.00* 
060101 London, P & P / Wheatley $115.00/£72.00* 
070101 Eponyms Dict. / Ruffner $135.00/£81.00* 
070102 Reader’s Names / Brewer $85.00/£51.00* 


CODE SHORT TITLE/AUTHOR QTY. PRICE TOTAL 070110 Pseudonyms / Mossman ______ $230.00/£125.00* 
: 070118 Dictionary of First Names 
010106 Modifiers / Urdang $90.00/£55.00* / Dunkling & Gosling ss $18.50/£11.50* 
010107 Aston. Wds. / Proetz $12.00/£8.00* 080803 Great Song Thesaurus / Lax & Smith - $60.00/£60.00* 
010109 Refractions / Middleton $6.60/£4.50 080952 World Political Systems & 
010113 -Ologies & -Isms / Urdang $92 OOSGU00" . Parties / Deluzy _____ $115.00/£120.00 
010114 Loanwords Dict. / Urdang $80.00/£43.75* _..._---_--—— (81203 Theosophical Gl. / Blavatsky _____——- $46.00/£29.00* 
010115 Loanwords Index / Urdang $95.00/£55.00" ___--=~===—=—S— (081207 Dictionary of Religions / Hinnells ___—ss« $24..00/N.A. 
010118 Private Lives / Heller $55.00/£16.95 _.---—~~——— 981301 Mosby Medical & Nursing 
010120 Wally the Wordworm / Fadiman $17.50/N.A. Dictionary / Urdang ss $19.50 /£15.95* 
010122 Classical Wizard / Hinke, VanBuren $16.00/£9.00* _____________ 081302 Interntl. Dict. Medicine / Landau $335.00/£250.00* 
* 010123 Confusable Words / Urdang $24.00/N.A.* __._+_+=—S———Ss08 1401 Language of Sex / Goldenson, Anderson $16.00/£11.40* 
010124 Dict. of Differences / Urdang N.A./£15.95} 082001 Fine/Applied Arts Index / Urdang ______ $140.00/£84.50* 
010203 Chicago Manual of Style / ... “77 $80.00/829.95" 88001 Gambling Dict. / Clark Ho 838. 50/NVA,* 
* 010204 Complete Plain Words / Gowers $15.00. /N.A. ___—s«90101 Bartlett’s Quot. / Bartlett ss $2.4.00/N.A. 
010302 Stem. Dict. / Kennedy _—s—-$51.00/£32.00* __._-===——S—s“:100104 Phrase & Fable / Brewer-Evans _—ss—-« $28.50/£13.95* 
010303 Suffixes / Urdang $88.00/£57.00* __________._ 100108 VERBATIM: / Vols. I & II ___- $16.00/£10.75 
010304 Word for Word / Pinkerton $32.00/£21.50 = = ~~ ~~—=—« 190109 VERBATIM: / Vols. Ill & IV $16.00/£10.75 
010305 Prefixes / Urdang $80.00/£52.00* 100110 VERBATIM: / Vols. V & VI _____-—- $16.00/£10.75 
010306 Word Mysteries / Amer. Herit. staff $13.50/£8.50* 100111 VERBATIM: / Index, Vols. I-VI ss $16.00/£10.75 
010506 New Dict. of Amer. Slang / Chapman $19.00/£16.95* 100113 Encyclopedia of New England / O’Brien $24.00/£30.00* 
010603 New Dict. Amer. / Clapin $42.00/£26.00* 100114 Encyclopedia of the South / O’Brien $24 .00/£30.00* 
010604 American Lang. / Mencken $24.00/£14.00* _..= = —«d'115. Holidays & Anniv. / Urdang ______——- $80.00/£56.00* 
010605 Am. Lang Supp. I / Mencken $24.00/£14.00* _==—C—SS«<S.OO6 AMnnecclteess / Fadiman i $24,00/212.95" 
010606 Am. Lang. Supp. II / Mencken S28.00/514.00" 100117 Numerical Allusions / Urdang ne $20.00/512.95* 
010607 [3-vol. set / Mencken] $76.00/£40.00* 100118 Slang & Jargon, Drugs & Drink / Spears _______ $42..50/£30.35* 
010608 Am. Lang. Abr. / McDavid $16.00/£10.75* 100119 Names & Nicknames / Urdang oo  $32.00/412,95* 
010609 The Pronunciation of English in the © 100120 Dict. of Science / Barnhart __—s—- $16.00 /£12.50* 
Atlantic States / Kurath & McDavid $20.00/£23.60 100121 Dict. of Days / Dunkling _ss« $15.00/£14.95 
010621 Colonial Am. Eng. / Lederer, Jr. $20.00/£16.00 110101 Grammar: Parts Speech / Curme ____—ss—-« $20.00/£13.50 
010622 Dict. Amer. Reg. Eng. / Cassidy -$50.00/£53.50* ~ 110102 Grammar: Syntax / Curme __—ss—-« $20.00/£13.50 
011305 Devil’s Dictionary / Bierce $12.95 /£8.75* | 110103 [2-vol. set / Curme] ss $40.00 /£26.75 
020102 Picturesque Exp. / Hunsinger $80.00/£45.00* — _ 120103 Misunderstood Words / Urdang oo BaSSINIA, 
020104 Eng. Phr. Illus. / Kwong $74.00/£44.00* 120105 Random House Coll. / Urdang __—s« $:12..00/£8.00* 
020105 Dict. Similes / Wilstach _ $58.00/£35.00* 120107 Webster’s New World / Guralnik ee Se SOS 9 25" 
020106 Idioms & Phrases Index / Urdang $230.00/£137.50* 120108 Webster’s Third / Gove Py $68. 95/259.20° 
020107 Whole Ball of Wax / Urdang $7.25/£4.50* 120109 12,000 Words / Merriam _s—s—s« $8.75 /£6.00* 
020304 Lean’s Collectanea / Lean $210.00/£131.00* 120110 Longman Dictionary _ ss: $24.00/£17.95 
020305 Allusions / Urdang S1U OU S4s 008 a 120116 Amer. Herit. Dict. / Houghton ___——« $11.95 /£8.00* 


020306 Mottoes / Urdang 


$78.00/£50.00* ___——————CSs<C<CSs~i 20117 ‘Ameer... Herr‘. Dict. —Lge. / Houghton $19.50/£11.75* 
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with, say, German, English, Swedish, Danish, and 
Dutch, which, in turn, bore only a remote resem- 
blance to Russian and Polish, on the one hand, and the 
two extant varieties of, say, Gaelic, on the other. One 
rapidly runs out of hands and must resort to fingers 
and toes, for after years of laboriously categorizing 
these languages, the number of different main 
branches (called families and subfamilies) came to 
about ten. Ingeniously, certain differences between 
families were explained by various phonetic shifts that 
(inexplicably) took place in one language group but 
not in another. Although certain other languages were 
geographically nearby, it was impossible to establish 
any resemblances between them, hence Basque, for 
example, is not classified as being in the same family 
with other European languages, nor are Hungarian 
and Finnish, both of which belong to their own group. 
At the conclusion of this vast exercise, done without 
the aid of computers, there emerged a pattern of fa- 
milial relationships that linked together languages spo- 
ken, in earlier times, from Britain as far east as Chi- 


nese Turkestan and from India as far north as — 


Lappland. Charts showing the chief languages and 
their derivations can be found in many dictionar- 
ies—inside the front cover of The Random House Un- 
abridged, for example. Because linguists are constantly 
learning more and more about the relationships 
among languages, it is best to avoid using an older 
chart; for the same reason, it would be wise not to 
stake too much on the accuracy of even a current 
chart. 7 

The languages discussed here are what are usually 
called the Indo-European family; similar family trees 
could be drawn for the Semitic languages, Sino-Ti- 
betan, Japanese, Bantu, Malayo-Polynesian, and so on. 
Each is a distinct phylum; although there may be 
word-borrowing among them, lexicon is considered 
less important in the classification of languages than 
structure and grammar. It is important, too, to note 
that writing systems are irrelevant: for instance, Polish 
is written (today) using the Roman alphabet, but Rus- 
sian, a related Slavic language, uses the Cyrillic; Yid- 
dish, a Germanic language, is written in Hebrew char- 
acters; Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, which resemble 
one another rather closely in some respects, all use 
different alphabets; and early examples, utterly unrec- 
ognizable to untrained readers of modern languages, 
were written in cuneiform, quite suitable for writing 
on soft clay tablets with a pointed stylus, and hiero- 
glyphics. 

It would be nice to think that while linguists were 
working so hard to organize languages, they were 
working alongside the archaeologists who were provid- 
ing the raw materials. But only rarely did they collab- 
orate and, with few exceptions, their work was not 
correlated in a systematic way. Schliemann, who dis- 
covered the site of Troy, used the evidence in Homer’s 
Iliad to determine his digging site, where any ruins 
had long since disappeared from view. In many other 
places, the ancient sites lay buried—and still 
do—beneath modern cities: modern property owners 
quite understandably take a dim view of teating down 


their buildings on the off chance that the remnants of 
an ancient town will be found several yards below. 


today, before a new building is erected in London, an 
archaeological team examines the cleared site for its 
archaeological significance. But there, as everywhere 
else, nothing can interfere with progress and, regard- 
less of the finds and their importance, the archaeolo- 
gist must eventually yield to the bulldozer. Notwith- 
standing, even the brief glimpses afforded by such 
investigations can provide some insight into civiliza- 
tions that existed hundreds or, in some cases, thou- 
sands of years earlier. 

Based on the sparse evidence available, linguists 
theorized about the earlier languages that had given 
rise to those attested. In other words, based on what 
they knew about a group of languages which were 
documented, they tried to imagine the language that 
they sprang from. In most cases, they dealt with words 
and functional elements, creating what are called re- 
constructions in hypothetical family prototypes called, 
variously, Proto-Latin, Proto-Greek, Proto-Germanic, 
Proto-Indo-Iranian, and so forth, the ultimate goal 
being to posit a single language called Proto-Indo- 
European. That is not entirely true, for linguists know 
too much about language to suggest that there ever 
was, literally, a single language from which all Indo- 
European languages descended. Nonetheless, it is con- 
venient to think about the existence of a group of 
proto-dialects which can be referred to as Proto-Indo- 
European. 

It seems only natural that once an original lan- 


Excuse me, madam, I'm 
afraid | have bad news. 


Oh dear! What's 
4 happened? aN 
Reginald stood — ; 


close to the edge. 


Edge of what? 


That depends on whom 
you ask, madam. 


Your grammar Is 
impeccable, but 
whatever do you 
mean? 


Read THEMA and find out. 


Find out how different authors interpret the same 
premise for a short story plot. Subscribe to THEMA, } 
the theme-related short-story quarterly. Madam did. 
Theme for March 1989 issue: Reginald Stood Too 
Close to the Edge... Subscription rate: $12.00/year, 
USA; $15/year, foreign. Make check payable to 
Bothomos Enterprises and mail to: THEMA, Botho- 
mos Enterprises, Box 74109, Metairie, LA 70033-4109 
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guage, or Ursprache, was posited, the next step was to 
speculate on its source, or Urheimat. That is what 
Renfrew has tried to do. Essentially, he proposes that 
the parent of all Indo-European languages was itself 


born in central Anatolia, whence it spread eastward, | 


westward, and northward, being modified by the in- 
fluences of the languages with which it came into con- 
tact, till it ultimately emerged in its recognizable, 
modern manifestations which we categorize into Ger- 
manic, Hellenic, Italic, Indo-Iranian, Anatolian, Ar- 
menian, Celtic, Tocharian, Albanian, and Balto- 
Slavic. 

I have no quarrel with Renfrew’s theory—not- 
withstanding the generally received wisdom that has 
placed the homeland north of the Black Sea region 
and the Volga steppes. It is difficult for the nonspecial- 
ist reader (like me) to assess the validity of his argu- 
ments, which are based on his contention that the 
language (and its congeners) were carried along by the 
spread of nomad pastoralism. Using the evidence avail- 
able, Renfrew contends that the original Indo-Euro- 
pean language, closely related to Hittite, separated 
after 6500 BC, with the IE languages of western Eu- 
rope developing from western Anatolia and those of 
Iran, India, and Pakistan from the eastern division. 
The choice between the prevailing theory and Ren- 
frew’s depends on whether one accepts a “wave” the- 
ory, first promulgated more than a hundred years ago 
by Johnanes Schmidt, a German linguist, or one of 
indigenous development. Pottery finds can be inter- 
preted to support either the imposition of an elite cul- 
ture from Turkmenia or a late development of the 
Indus civilization. Renfrew accepts the wave theory, 
and in the last two thirds of Archaeology ¢+ Language 
he sets forth his arguments in its favor. Unfortunately, 
the presentation of his linguistic argument, where the 
author is clearly treading on more speculative ground 
than in those parts dealing with outright archaeology, 
where he is on more familiar territory, is disorganized 
and repetitious. It is difficult to place all the blame on 
Renfrew, for his editor should have noticed the lack of 
coherence. The result is an argument that is persuasive 
but scarely convincing. 


WordAvice 


A newsletter for the verbally inclined 


‘‘WordWise’’ is dedicated to exploration and analysis of the logic 
of words (VerbaLogic). Examining the language for redundancy, con- 
tradiction, misdirection, and inefficiency, its goal is not to assign fault 
but to foster acuity of thought. In newspaper or magazine, on food wrap- 
per or billboard, on TV and in conversation, words printed and spoken 
become your ‘‘mental fitness equipment.’’ 


‘‘WordWise’’ aspires to a light touch, a felicitous melding of wit 
and wisdom. While VerbaLogic constitutes the core of its concern, 
occasional glances at etymology, grammar, vocabulary, and even 
anomalies of spelling and pronunciation leaven the loaf. 

You will find ‘‘WordWise’’ informal, engaging, thought-provoking, 
fun—and frequent. With 17 issues per year, ‘‘WordWise’’ will appear 
in your mail every three weeks. Subscribe today! 

One year (17 issues): $11.00 
Satisfaction or your money back. 
{Sample and further information on request.) 


WordWise—P.O. Box 1571-C, Redlands, California 92373 


-Nevertheless, good books on archaeology assimila- 
ble by laymen are not easy to find, and if the reader 
can tolerate its shortcomings and is not overly con- 
cerned about the precise birthplace of Indo-European, 
Archaelogy ¢ Language provides an interesting march 
through the millennia of prehistory in seven-league 


~ boots. 


Laurence Urdang 
Bee 
Webster’s Electronic Thesaurus, Proximity Technol- 
ogy, Inc., 1987. $??. 


This software consists of two disks, one labeled 
Installation and Program, the other Synonym Lingui- 
base, and a manual. The manual sets forth everything 
with clarity, and the program is simple to install, re- 
quiring only a few minutes. Only one thing made me a 
little suspicious when cranking up the system: in the 
descriptive text that appears on the screen, the word 
labeled is spelt “labelled”—decidedly un-American. 
However, I went ahead, and, since I was typing the 
text you are reading, returned to the beginning of the 
paragraph to see how some of these words would fare. 
I looked up the word preceding and was, after a brief 
moment, asked to type in the word, which I did. The 
screen bloomed forth with the following: 


Query: preceding 
1) adj being before especially in time or arrangement 


_ There were also some other parts of speech: one 
definition for the preposition and three for the verb 
(participial) senses. I called up the synonyms for the 
adj and the following appeared: — 


Synonyms: 


antecedent, anterior, foregoing, former, past, pre- 
cedent, previous, prior 


The way the program works is this: one uses the cursor 
to highlight a particular word for which synonyms are 
desired. It is similar, in principle, to finding a synonym 
in a synonym dictionary and then looking up its syno- 
nyms to find them. I am not sure why, but I expected 
the program to “network” in the same way. However, 
when I highlighted antecedent, what appeared on the 
screen was the same list of synonyms but with anteced- 
ent missing, and preceding had reappeared. If all this 
is too complicated to follow, let me summarize: you 
look up word X and get synonyms A, B, C, D, E, KF 
and G. You look up the synonyms for word A, and you 
get synonyms X, B, C, D, E, KF and G. Even the 
definition provided for the sub-listings is identical in 
wording to that of the word originally sought. | 
This is very economical of space and involves a 
clever computer ploy, but it does not provide a particu- 
larly useful synonym dictionary, for, as we all know, 
synonymy in language does not yield to the commuta- 
tive law of mathematics; in language, “Things equal to 
the same thing are not (necessarily) equal to each 
other.” Perhaps the Proximity people thought that they 
had got round that little problem by giving the same 


Announcing 
the Second Edition of the world’s 
most comprehensive and authoritative 
dictionary 
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aus B 

he OED has been to me a teacher, 
a companion, a source of endless dis- 
covery. I could not have become a 
writer without it. I welcome it in its 
hew and comprehensive form, with its 
supplements absorbed into its main 
body, with its employment of a scien- 
tific phonetic notation that supersedes 
the brilliant but quirky system of 
James Murray, with its astonishing 
panorama of what 


On 60 years, the Oxford English Dictio- 
nary has been known as the ultimate 
authority on the English language, 
unchallenged in its accuracy and compre- 
hensiveness. This March, a major event in 
the long and distinguished history of this in- 
dispensable dictionary will occur: the publi- 
cation of the OED, Second Edition, which 
integrates the original dictionary of 1928 
with the four supplementary volumes that 

were published be- 


English is and what 
it has been. There 
will be no greater 
publishing event 
this century than 
the appearance of 
the new OED.” 


—Anthony Burgess 


Bee a _ 
[ Please send more information about | 
| the OED, 2nd Edition. | 

| | 


Institution 
: Address : 
| | 


City/State/Zip 


: NOTE: The original 12-volume OED is also available | 
in electronic form. If you want information on this 
| compact-disc version, please check here. L | 


OxFrorpD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Att: Laura Brown, 200 Madison Ave., NY, NY 10016 ‘ 


tween 1972 and 1986. 
In 20 volumes, com- 
pletely re-typeset and 
including 5,000 addi- 
tional words and 
meanings, the Second 
Edition renders the 
OED more valuable 
than ever before. 
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definition for each of the items in the list; but we know 
that only very rarely are two synonyms bi-unique 
(which is another way of saying that if A = B, B does 
not necessarily always equal A), an ineluctable fact of 
language. 

If a relatively limited access to a synonym diction- 
ary is likely to be of use, then this package may be of 
service. It works with a hard disk or with a set of 
floppies and can be used with 29 popular word-proc- 
essing programs. (That was the number listed when I 
received my copy; it might have increased.) It also has 
a few neat features, like suggesting a few alternatives if 
you happen to think that preceding is spelt “preceed- 
ing” (as many people do). It has a useful “Help” fea- 
ture that can be called upon at any stage. Also, if you 
enter jump, you get the synonyms for that; but if you 
enter jumped, you get the (same) synonyms but in- 
flected—including the variants leapt, leaped for leap. 
All in all, for a relatively primitive system, it is not too 
bad; but you would have to be in love with your com- 
puter to use it in preference to a far more complete 
books of synonyms available (especially The Synonym 
Finder, Rodale in the U.S. and Canada, Longman 
elsewhere, which offers more than 800,000 synonyms, 
more than three times the number listed in any other 
synonym book). 

The blurb on this book/disk package reads, “Sup- 
plies you with 470,000 true synonyms for 40,000 en- 
tries.” My guess is that such a quantity might be 
reached if one counted all the permutations and com- 
binations; in reality, though, there are probably far 
fewer actual words. Readers can judge for themselves 
the validity of this numerical legerdemain. 


Laurence Urdang 


La 


Family Words, The Dictionary for People Who Don’t 
Know a Frone from a Brinkie, by Paul Dickson, illus. 
by Elwood H. Smith, 180pp., Addison-Wesley, 1988. 
$6.95 [paperback | 


In 1962, American Speech published “Family 


Words in English,” by Allen Walker Read, which was 


reprinted in VERBATIM Vol. I, No. 4, (1975). The article 
is a classic, probably the first on the subject to appear 
in a scholarly journal, though there are other informal 
references to family language, some of which are doc- 
umented by Dickson in his Bibliography. 

Family words and expressions crop up every- 
where. Some are quite unique and their reporters can- 
not imagine their origin; others, like Penn Station, 
“what one family terms a child’s misinterpretation of a 
famous line or phrase,” are clear: the generic term 
comes from the Lord’s Prayer—“And lead us not into 
Penn Station.” Obviously, that works only for kids fa- 
miliar with New York City. Other Penn Stations: 


Our Father, which art in heaven, Harold be Thy 
name. 


Land where the Pilgrims pried. 
Bells on cocktails ring. 


‘I pledge my allowance to the flag. 
Gladly the cross-eyed bear 


Onward Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to War, 
With the cross-eyed Jesus, 
Leaning on the phone. 

.. . One nation, invisible... 


. . . One nation, in a vegetable. . 


Many people know F.H.B. for ‘family hold back, an 
exhortation ensuring ample provender for guests. 

This is not to suggest that Dickson’s book is a 
catalogue of bloopers, or what Amsel Greene (and 
Jack Smith) like to call pullet surprises. There are 
many interesting entries in Family Words which, as far 
as I know, is the first documentation of the genre. 
There are occasional hidden entries, as the list of dis- 
eases—among them the dread mohogus—under the 
entry for Fowlenzia. (In the VERBATIM family, some 
suffer from Fowler’ pip, an affliction affecting lan- 
guage fanatics who base a slavish purism on a literal 
interpretation of Modern English Usage.) 

Family Words is useful and fun. Inevitably, some 
of the entries are more imaginative than others; Dick- 
son will have his hands full if everyone responds giving 
private words. Please sent yours to the author, c/o Ad- 
dison-Wesley, Reading, MA 01867, not to VERBATIM. 


Laurence Urdang 
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Diabolically good reading. 


Review the famous poet Dylan 

Thomas was referred to as “the ego 
that ate the iambs.’ Arizona was 
described as a place whose “politics 
have always been slightly to the right of 
- Pol Pot; [and] the recent shenanigans 
with Meacham prove that the state is a 
match for Texas in electing lunchheads 
to public office .. .” 

Of the newest book of poet May Sar- 
ton, we stated, “[She’s| definitely of the 
Hostess Twinkies School of Versifica- 
tion.’ And of the new translation of 
Camus The Stranger? “It makes no dif- 
ference.’ What is The Fessenden 
Review, and where does it get all these 
insults? 

The San Francisco Pbeouicts 
said 

This eccentric collection of very 

short book reviews and longish 

essays Offers a great lesson in smart, 
focused, enlightening, succinct 
criticism. 

And the Whole Earth Review said 

A wonderful find. First time in years 

I've wanted to subscribe to a new 

magazine. 


: n a recent issue of The Fessenden 


& 


yy 
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In the course of a year The Fes- 
senden Review reviews over 500 new 
books, many of them obscure and 
undeservedly ignored by the main- 
stream press. The Fessenden Review 
is funny, opinionated, noisy as hell — 
and well worth your subscription. 

Right now you can save 33 percent 
off the newsstand price by taking advan- 
tage of our special introductory offer — 
$8 for four issues. You’ll get one of the 
most unusual and lively magazines 
being published, and to us you'll always 
be an angel. 


[ | The devil you say! Here’s $8 for four issues 
— more than a third off the newsstand price. 


[_]I’m a cynic. Here are six first class stamps. 
Send me a sample copy. 


Name 


Address 


The Fessenden Review 


Post Office Box 7272 - San Diego, CA 92107 
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EPISTOLAE 


A Midwesterner, Will Hays, Jr., who is proud of 
his knowledge of post-Civil-War history, tells me the 
following origin of shot, as in shotglass, absent from 
“Gunning for the English Language’: 

Although we associate trench warfare with World 
War I, trenches were characteristic also of the Civil 
War. A scaffold was built so that a rifleman— 
who fired a single-shot, muzzle-loading shoulder 
weapon—could step up and shoot over the top of the 
trench. The soldier in charge would command, after 
each firing, that the rank on the scaffold step down 
and be replaced by the rank that had just reloaded, 
thus alternating ranks and sustaining the rifle fire. 

That war, like others, produced disgruntled veter- 
ans and those more adventurous or more restless after 
military service. They moved westward to start a new 
life. The population increased markedly, with corres- 
ponding demands for goods and services, among them 
the need for saloons. Most new saloons were small and 
the bars short, accommodating with difficulty the 
many bunched up, in ranks, if you will, calling for 
whiskey. Many of the thirsty crowd were veterans, as 
were many of the bartenders. Thus, “Step down (or 
back) and give me a shot” was readily understood. I’ve 
not been able to corroborate this explanation, but I'll 
never forget it. | 


Milton Horowitz 
Jackson Heights, New York 


baa 


Mr. Joseph Hymes’ “Do Mistake—Learn Better” 
[XV,1] brought to mind the time a Japanese acquaint- 
ance told me of a friend of hers who decided to tackle 
the original English version of three books she had 
enjoyed while in Japan. She boldly marched into a 
bookstore and asked the salesclerk for a copy each of 
Hemingway’s The Sun Come Up Again and Throw 
Away the Gun and Steinbeck’s The Angry Grape. Is 
there a term for the errors that creep in while translat- 
ing a passage back into the original tongue? 


Charles G. Mendoza 
North Miami, Florida 


pad 


Mr. Davidson’s observations on the Scottishness of 
Chambers 20th Century Dictionary |XV,1] bear out 
my own formed over sixteen years of using one. An odd 
sidelight on this came a few days after reading the 
article. Definitions under pet end with “Petting Party 
(coll.) a gathering for the purpose of caressing as an 
organised sport. (Origin unknown; not from Gaelic)” I 


think it hardly fanciful to discern a note of Calvinist. 


disapproval in this curt disclaimer. 


H. P. Mann 
Faversham, Kent 
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‘Although I greatly enjoyed Richard Lederer’s arti- 
cle, I fear that one of his paragraphs is a load of brass 
monkey balls. 

The monkey on board ship was a lad employed to 
fetch supplies—powder and so forth—to the guns. The 
word might also have been used for a receptacle near 
the guns where powder and balls were kept. However, 
this receptacle would have taken the form of a wooden 
box or something similar. The idea of a metal stand 
carrying a pyramid of cannon balls so delicately bal- 
anced as to be affected by the tiny differential expan- 
sion of brass and iron does not bear thinking about in a 
heavy sea. 

So what is the explanation of the phrase cold 
enough to freeze the balls off a brass monkey? Well, 
the obvious one, I believe. Anybody who asks “Why a 
brass monkey?” is probably not aware that brass mon- 
keys were very common household ornaments in Eng- 
land in the 19th and early 20th centuries. Originally, 
they were probably imported from India, but were 
later mass-produced in places such as Birmingham to 
grace Victorian and Edwardian mantelshelves. They 
can still be found today in so-called “gift shops.” Usu- 
ally, they come in sets of three, one with its hands over 
its eyes, one over its ears, and one over its mouth: they 
were said to represent “See no evil, Hear no evil, Speak 
no evil.” There were various whimsical variants. 


Glyn Williams 
Sinfin, Derby 
BJ 


I am sure I am not the first to point out Joseph 
Hynes’s, “Do Mistake—Learn Better,” [XV,1] mistakes 
in Japanizing English words, e.g., sei fu not “safe-o,” 
nain not “nine-o.” The possibilities for representing 
English with a language of only forty-seven syllables 
are not that numerous, and the rules are very consis- 
tent. The main problems are representing consonant 
clusters and word-final consonants. These difficulties 
produce such monstrosities as sutoraike for English 
‘strike’ —one syllable in English, five in Japanese. 

Every Japan veteran has his list of favorite mis- 
takes. Mine are the ones that are possible, but wrong, 
English. Adding the Japanese final vowels produces 
Gone with the Windo. Hypercorrection, where Japa- 
nese speakers learn that many final vowels do not exist 
in the American version of the tongue and so remove 
them, sometimes incorrectly, gives us the California 
cities of San Francisk and Sacrament. This process 


resulted in the sign reading Pizz and Coffee. 


My absolute favorite of these semantic mistakes, 
however, does not come from the problem of sound. 
Japanese has a verb inflection which expresses causa- 
tion or permission—in English, “to make someone or 
to let someone do something.” One day during a uni- 
versity English class, a very discomfited student, after 
frantic and obtrusive dictionary work, handed a col- 
league of mine a scrap of paper. On it was written this 
sentence: “Please make me go to the bathroom.” 


David W. Porter 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
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You Could Look It Up, by William Safire, x + 
334pp., Times Books, 1988. $22.95. 


As everyone in the world must know by now, Wil- 
liam Safire writes a column in The New York Times 
Magazine called “On Language.” Considering the cir- 
culation of The New York Times on Sundays, his col- 
umn is probably the most widely read commentary on 
contemporary English in the world; that places more 
than one uncommon burden on a writer: he must do 
his utmost to be accurate; he must try to select subjects 
likely to be of interest to his readers; and he must 
write well. 

Those familiar with Safire’s editorial style, re- 
flected in his political columns on the editorial pages 
of The N. Y. Times, may agree with me in the conten- 
tion that when he writes about language he seems to 
be writing on his day off: I cannot put my finger on 
why, but “On Language” always strikes me as an ex- 
cruciating effort to be cute. In part, that is attribut- 
able to the designation of his correspondents, who 
keep him informed on language that is not within 
earshot, as the “Lexicographic Irregulars,” an amusing 
reference the first time or two it was used but now 
beginning to cloy. More often than it might prove of 
interest to me, personally, Safire deals with insiders’ 
language in Washington (where he is based) or with 
trivialities uttered by some politico. 

- As Andrew Norman wrote, in a letter published in 
this book on page 113, “You flit freely back and forth 
between prescriptivism and descriptivism.” But are not 
many of us guilty of thatP We are descriptive of the 
usages we accept and prescriptive—perhaps proscrip- 
tive would be more descriptive—of those we do not 
like. At least Safire expresses an opinion; whether the 
reader agrees with him is another matter, as are the 
questions of his accuracy, which arise fairly often, and 
that of the suitability of his style, which, as far as I 
know, has not been broached before. It ill behooves 
me, excoriated recently as enamored of the “cheap 
larf,” to criticize Safire’s arch puns, which perme- 
ate—“enliven” is probably the word his editor would 
use—his articles, but I find some kinds of humor un- 
suitable for reading, however they might evoke a 
chuckle when uttered viva voce. A handful of exam- 
ples, from the book at hand: 


Therefore, I stand uncorrected. [p. 112] 
... Get your hand off my knee.” (That’s a mne- 
monic, pronounced knee-MONIC.) 
Ize Right? [title, p. 114] 
Juggernaughty but Nice [title, p. 115] 
... Slanguist... [p. 116] 
Lex Appeal [title, p. 121] 
Logue-Rolling [title, p. 123] 
[on -logue vs. -log:| Some people prefer their 
logues sawed off... [p. 123] 
But the Library of Congress wants to be non-U [in 
its spelling of -logue words]. [ibid. ] 


Writing containing such labored figures makes for 


hard reading. I am interested in what Safire has to say 
about language but find myself stymied: I get the feel- 
ing that he has deliberately created a minefield of 
interruptions in thought through which I must pick 
my way to the end. Notwithstanding the valuable role 
he plays in inspiring nonlinguists to think about lan- 
guage and in informing them about myriad facets of 
the subject, I find it hard slogging (or, as he would 
probably write, “sloguing”). 

You Could Look It Up is the umpteenth collection 
of Safire’s columns and, like the previous collections, 
contains a selection of letters from readers. It is those 
that are so sorely missed in his column. True, there is 
an occasional mention in his column of a point raised 
by a correspondent, and the Letters section of the 
Magazine prints a comment from time to time, but an 
important feature of the books is their inclusion of far 
more writer-reader interaction than one might suspect 
from reading the column alone. For one thing, the 
letter-writers call attention to errors or misinterpreta- 
tions and are largely critical. Safire cannot be accused 
of being copy-proud (except, evidently, of awful puns, 
as in “Ms. is deliberately msterious, but at least it is 
not deliberately msleading” and other mscegenations). 

There is no gainsaying that Safire is one of the 
most influential writers on contemporary English, and 
it is essential that his books be in the libraries. of all 
who are interested in the subject, regardless of their 
alignment with his opinions. For one thing, he docu- 
ments many neologisms, an activity that endears him 
to many working lexicographers. From the sometimes 
cavalier manner in which he treats his subject, one 
wonders if Safire feels the burden of the responsibility 
he has toward his readers. 

The publisher sent unrevised bound proofs from 
which this review was prepared; unfortunately, there 
was no proof of an index, but the publisher has assured 
me that there will be one in the published book, a 
rather essential ingredient of a work with this title. 


Laurence Urdang 
| BN 
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Webster’s New World Guide to Current American 
Usage, by Bernice Randall, xviii + 420pp., Webster’s 
New World, 1988. $16.95. 


Here is a commonsense style book, useful to those 
who have the education and common sense to be in 
doubt about questions of English usage. It has some 
problems, if you want to be sticky about things: on p. 
Xv we read: 


. . . Einstein’s Special Theory of Relativity does 
not say that E = MC? and in leap year MC’. 


Indeed it does not. But it does say E = mc’; the version 
with the capital M and C is, essentially, meaningless 
to those familiar with the conventional symbolism used 
in physics. 

While I acknowledge that it is not easy to know 
how to sort out the many topics to be covered in a 
usage book, most reasonable writers have taken a stab 
at writing an entry under a heading that seems a likely 
place to look, then have provided a detailed index. Not 
Bernice Randall. True, one can find different from, 
etc., in an entry so headed, but for absolute construc- 
tions one is referred to an entry called “Covered with 
onions, relish, and ketchup, I ate a hotdog at the ball- 
park.” If the user wants to find out about misplaced 
adjectives and adverbs, reference is made to the entry 


“Electric shaver for women with delicate floral design 


on the handle.” A search for only would be futile. 
Perhaps the subject and treatment of usage need 
some lightening up, but I am hard put to agree that 
they are quite as frivolous and light-headed as this 
book would have us believe. Fun is fun, but those who 
might rely on such a book are quite serious about the 
information they are seeking, and it is unfair to play 
fast and loose with their sincerity. A sense of humor 
about a subject is born of a feeling of security about it, 
but security is the one characteristic often lacking 
among those who would use Current American Usage. 
There is no doubt that Randall enjoys her work. 
But of what use is a long entry on spoonerisms? And of 
what use are the interminable examples, for instance, 
of the misuse of like for as, which draw out the entry 
to three pages? More than four pages are devoted to 
clichés (under the guise of “Lo and behold, it’s man’s 
best friend.,” which, being an exclamation, really 
ought to end in an exclamation point). The article on 
British/American English (“There’s no home like Eaton 
Place.”) is a good one, but, at six pages, its utility is 
questionable. In the matter of pronunciations of 
BrEng names, it is an old-fashioned fantasy of Ameri- 
cans that Brits go round saying POM-frit for Ponte- 
fract: most Brits that I have heard give the name a 
spelling pronunciation these days; and so with many of 
the old shibboleths. Of what relevance (to usage, not- 
withstanding the fact that the topic is interesting) is an 
entry on eponyms (“John Bull and John Hancock are 
not just any johns.”)? That is not, strictly speaking, a 
subject pertinent to the title of the book. 
All of which is to say that the book is an interest- 
ing work on the language and contains accurate, 
though longwinded information about what it covers, 


“interesting and useful facts about American English.” 
Its only real faults are its title, which belies the con- | 
tent, the cutesy headings, and the lack of a truly de- 
tailed index: self-indexing does not provide coverage of 
sufficient detail. As a reference work on usage, it is far 
from complete: The Simon and Schuster Publicity De- | 
partment could have used an entry on foreword/ 
forward (spelt “foreward” in the release accompanying 
the review copy). 

A longish section, “Some Troublesome Idiomatic 
Prepositions,” and a “Glossary of Grammatical and 
Linguistic Terms Used in This Book,” followed by a list . 
of “References,” sources associated with specific en- 
tries, round out the work. 


| Laurence Urdang 
ORBITER DICTA. 


Language Notes from Abroad 


“Once more unto the breach for the warriors of 
l Académie Francaise in their uphill battle to preserve 
the purity of their native tongue. Examples of fran- 
glais which they find particularly monstrous are, I 
hear, to be condemned to a newly created “Musée des 
horreurs.” The first is “sponsor, sponsoriser, sponsorisa- 
tion.” The academy also calls upon all French to send 
in further examples of “linguistic pollution,” observing 
ruefully that this is one museum which will be open 12 
months a year. But the savants have passed barman, 
blazer, bobsleigh, and boycott as fit for inclusion in 
their new dictionary.” [From The Times, 15 January 
1988] 


Letter to the Editor of The Times 


Penny Perrick regrets (January 11) that “There is 
no word in English to describe that particular, special 
sort of pride that one feels in the achievements of one’s 
children.” But the verb kvell, which exactly expresses 
that emotion, is already (like other Yiddish loanwords, 
such as chutzpah, meshugga and nosh) to be found in 
the Supplement to the Oxford English Dictionary. 


Gershon Ellenbogen 


If you think that the practice in some Muslim coun- 
tries of amputating the hand of a thief is harsh, be- 
ware of participating in horse shows in England, 
where there is no capital punishment but the issue 
arises every few years: 


A carriage and team of Cleveland Bay horses, 
driven by Mr Fred Pendlebury . . . [were] ap- 
proaching the water obstacle during the cross-coun- 
try section of the Harrods International Grand Prix 
when the leading pair became confused, turned 
back and became entangled with the second pair. 
Mr Pendlebury, of Smithills, near Bolton, Greater 
Manchester, was eliminated. 


[From The Times, 16 May 1988] 
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Loose Cannons &© Red Herrings, A Book of Lost 
Metaphors, by Robert Claiborne, 254 pp., W. W. Nor- 
ton, 1988. $17.95. 

Readers should be familiar with Robert Clai- 
borne’s earlier books, especially Our Marvelous Native 
Tongue: The Life and Times of the English Language. 
One might say that subtitling the present book “A 
Book of Lost Metaphors” is an example of a loose 
canon [sic|—unless metaphor is taken in its broadest 
sense—but one is unlikely to find: red herrings here: the 
etymologies of a few hundred words and phrases are 
given, many not readily findable in standard works of 
reference. The rationale behind referring to them as 
“lost” arises from the author's observation of an unfor- 
tunate state of affairs: because of an increasingly wide- 
spread lack of familiarity with the basic, structural 
elements of our culture—Greek and Roman mythol- 
ogy, the Bible, literature, and ordinary historical 
fact—people today are unable to discern the origins of 
terms like aphrodisiac, Achilles [sic] heel or tendon, 
meet ones Waterloo, sow dragon’ teeth, and hand- 
writing on the wall, to name a few. There are many, of 
course, but unaccountably, they are not the focus of 
this book. __ 

Claiborne investigates and reports on expressions 
like sow one’s wild oats, about which he tells us little 
or nothing: the modern Latinate designation Avena 
fatua came too many centuries after the original ex- 
pression to have any relevance to it, so why bring up 
the information that fatua is Latin for ‘foolish’: it was 
also Latin for ‘wild, which might be more to the 
point. In any event, it is hard to discern, from the arch 
style affected in an attempt to make dull facts interest- 
ing, just what is the origin of sow one’s wild oats. In 
many entries, Claiborne labors the obvious, offering 
little or nothing we do not already know, could easily 
imagine, or for which the author offers no explana- 
tion. Among examples of the first are spit and polish, 
on the spot, on the square, stick one’s neck out, etc. 
Examples of the last include spill the beans, square the 
circle, stalemate, etc. Between these is an occasional 
flash of useful wisdom, much of it pretty well covered 
by other books of this type (which seem to be prolifer- 
ating). 

What is missing, for example, at square the circle, 
is the information that because the area of a circle is 
mathematically calculated using pi, which is irra- 
tional, there is no mathematical way of calculating the 


dimensions of a square with the same area as that of a 


given circle. But that does not mean that such a square 
cannot exist. As for stalemate, which is related to 
checkmate, would it not have been important to indi- 
cate that the -mate part has nothing to do with Eng- 
lish, having been borrowed from checkmate which is a 
loanword from Persian (and has nothing to do with 
check, either). 

Often, an entry offers nothing in the way of tii 
mology and merely explains the meaning. Does any 
reader need an entry like this one? 


& 


straddle. When you straddle a horse, you’ve got 
one leg on either side of the animal. When a 
politican straddles an issue, he’s in much the.same 
position. 


Some speculative suggestions, as the derivation (or 
reinforcement) from Seidlitz powders for take a pow- 
der are sheer nonsense. Not all entries contain mislead- 
ing, dull, or incorrect information, but those that do 
not are marked by a lack of originality. 


Laurence Urdang 


| WE 


Word Maps, A Dialect Atlas of England, by Clive 
Upton, Stewart Sanderson, John Widdowson, Cartog- 
raphy by David Brophy, vii + 228pp., Croom Helm, 
1987. £25.00 (hardcover); £12.00 (paperback) $45. 00 
(hardcover). 


Dialect geography, a branch of dialectology, de- 
scribes certain features of the dialects of a language 
and their distribution. The field is about 100 years old. 
Most prominent among its earliest practitioners in 
England was Joseph Wright, who prepared the six- 
volume English Dialect Dictionary, which was pub- 


lished between 1898 and 1905; the best-known contem-. 


porary British specialist is Harold Orton. In America, 
work proceeded apace during the 1930s, largely under 
the direction of Raven McDavid, Hans Kurath, and, 
later, Harold Allen; more recently, Lee Pedersen and 
others have investigated American English dialects. 
Between 1948 and 1961, fieldworkers based at the Uni- 


versity of Leeds conducted the Survey of English Dia- 


lects, which studied 313 localities in England (which, 
as everyone ought to know, does not include Wales or 
Scotland). The present book is extracted from the two 
major works that resulted from the Survey, The Lin- 
guistic Atlas of England (1978) and A Word Geography 
of England (1974), both under the direction of Harold 
Orton, aided by Sanderson and Widdowson in the lat- 
ter effort. 

People generally seem to find dialect study inter- 
esting. One letter writer to The Times [21 June 1988] 
reported: 

Our close neighbour . . . in Bere Regis, who was 
born in the village and who speaks with a delicious 
Dorset burr, always uses “I” instead of “me 
“Well, it makes company for I and company for 
she.” Another of his happy expressions is inner- 
wards, meaning ‘since, as in. . . “I chucked him 
out the door and he’s not been back innerwards.” 


Another reported [same date]: 

Let’s get it right. The Bristol for “me” is not “I,” 
but “oi.” When I was teaching there, the explana- 
tion invariably given by boys brought to me for 
scrapping in the playground was: “Ee it oi, so oi 
it-ee. 

The 100 maps selected for representation from the 
Survey yield information on several hundred words, 
some of which are clear variants, others quite different 
lexical entities. For instance, Map 34 shows the areas, 
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marked off by boundary lines, where the variants 
chimley, chimbley, chimmock, chimdey, chimbey, and 
chimney occur. Map 33 shows the distribution of child 
(most of southern England) and of bairn (north of a 
slightly wavy line between Boston, on the Wash to the 
east, and Lancaster, on the west coast). 

The authors have provided a brief introduction 
which is easy to follow, a list of suggested readings, 
and the names and addresses of the several institutions 
and societies in Britain where readers may indulge a 
more intensive interest in dialect study. The maps are 
clear, each occupying a full page, and the word infor- 
mation is well set forth on them. Where necessary, 
brief but not cryptic explanations are provided of any 
information that might seem to be out of the ordinary. 
I have only one nit to pick with the authors. In their 
description of isoglosses, they write: 

These are drawn to run midway between 
localities which were shown by the Survey of 
English Dialects to use the different words or 
pronunciations which are the subject of the map. 


Although it is true that isoglosses, in effect, set off the 
various areas where a particular usage was recorded, 
more accurately an isogloss is drawn to connect sites 
either where speakers employ both usages or where 
speakers using one or the other live in very close prox- 
imity. Hence, the term isogloss, from iso- ‘same’ + gloss 
‘word, to describe the line on a map where the terms 
are of equal distribution. Isoglosses are to dialect maps 
what isobars and isotherms are to weather maps, what 
isobaths are to geophysical maps of the oceans, etc. 
The authors are not alone in getting this wrong: it is 
incorrect in some dictionaries. 

In those countries where dialect study is under- 
taken, dialectologists observe that there are today 
many factors militating against the strict maintenance 
of older dialect boundaries: the standardization of ter- 
minology as adopted by national periodicals, news 
services, radio, and television; the establishment of 
“prestige” dialects and, through the media, their 
promulgation; and the huge population shifts that 
have taken place, particularly in the U.S. since WWII. 
Such shifts have been somewhat slower in England, 
but seem now to be speeding up. There are many 
other, lesser factors at work, but taken together, all 


tend toward standardization, especially as the older’ 


speakers die off. In some respects, it may not be long 
before certain aspects of dialect geography will be 
largely historical. The importance of dialect is empha- 
sized regularly in the press, where we read about peo- 
ple being killed, as in parts of India, because they use 
the wrong shibboleths. | 

This book is a good introduction to the subject (in 
England); those familiar with dialectology in 
America, and those interested in the study in England 
or, indeed, generally would be well advised to add 
Word Maps to their libraries. 


Laurence Urdang 


American Literary Almanac, From 1608 to the Pres- 
ent, Edited by Karen L. Rood, xi + 427pp., Facts On 
File, 1988. $35.00. 


This is an interesting, useful reference book con- 
taining information about the better-known writers of 
America. It is divided into eighteen chapters varying 
in length, each dealing with a different aspect of the 
authors and their works, among them, 

_ Writers Related to Writers 

Schooldays (which colleges and universities 

spawned which writers) 

American Literary Pseudonyms 

American Literary Title Sources 

Literary Cons: Hoaxes, Frauds, and Plagiarism 

in American Literature 
The Profession of Authorship: 
Authors/Publishers/Editors/Agents 
Thrown to the Wolves: Reviews and Reviewers 


These are supplemented by an extensive Bibliography 
and a detailed Index. _ 

As can be seen from the chapter headings, some of 
the material is trivial, but nonetheless interesting for 
that. It is not at once apparent why the book is styled 
an “almanac,” but that is unimportant: there is no 
other book I know of that contains as much diverse 
information about American writers as this one. Its 
readability and organization make it suitable for 
browsing—even for reading straight through—so in 
that respect, at least, it does not resemble books in the 
“Oxford Companion” series. It contains many photo- 
graphs of writers, some quite early; these enliven the 
appearance of the book but accomplish little else, un- 
less one is interested in what Samuel Clemens looked 
like at the age of 15 (as a printer’s devil) or in the 
appearance of Hart Crane standing in the middle of a 
railroad track in Cleveland in 1916. 

It is difficult to make any sensible connection be- 
tween the lives of authors and their creations. A hand- 
ful might have led colorful existences, some are objects 
of interest because they died early, committed suicide, 
were related to (other) famous people, and so forth; 
but such information seldom reveals as much about 
their output as do the creations themselves, and in 
certain cases one is probably better off not knowing 
quite so much. 

This book appears to have been diligently re- 
searched and has much to recommend it as an adjunct 
to most libraries, public and private, large and small, 
general and specialized. 


Laurence Urdang 
| BR 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“Faculty protest against apartheid at Cornell.” [TV 
news tease, WHEC, Rochester, November 1986. Submitted 
by Robert R. Dwelley, Rochester, New York. ] 

“Ithe tenor] brings the opera to its climax in his final 
suicide.” [From a review of Handel’s Tamerlano in the July 
1987 issue of Stereo Review. Submitted by David L. Miles, 
Charlevoix, Michigan. | : 
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Paring Pairs No. 32 


Rules: The clues are given in items lettered (a-z); the 


answers are given in the numbered items, which must be | 


matched with each other to solve the clues. In some cases, a 
numbered item may be used more than once, and some clues 
may require more than two answer items; but after all of the 
matchings have been completed, one numbered item will 
remain unmatched, and that is the correct answer. Our an- 
swer is the only acceptable one. The solution will be pub- 
lished in the next issue of VERBATIM. 


(a) Immersed in methyl al- (m) SOS on red-letter day. 
cohol and doing poorly. (n) Yes, yes—sounds as if 

(b) Woman, now married, spiritualist is bored. 
formerly demonstrated. (0) Greek initial is silent, as 


(var.) in psycho, darling. 
(c) Sin of omission commit- (p) Pulse of the seven seas. 
ted under supervision. (q) Café sounds like the an- 
(d) Afternoon refreshment imals’ neighborhood. 


Ancient Briton certainly 
sounds as if he’s made 
the scene. | 
Spoon type sounds like 
power behind the Ro- 
man seer. 


canceled for golf. (r) 
(e) Extortion allows Arab 
leader to feather his 
nest. (s) 
(f) Crocheted cravats ex- 
hibit insensitivities. 
(g) This gamboge mallet is (t) Sounds like place for 
for the birds. small bottles. 
(h) Turned on or off by his (u) Sounds like place for 
favorite rooster. foul matter. 
(i) Put on such very Ameri- (v) Have a rep for planting 
can marching airs. wheat. 
(j) He favors a prime mov- - (w) Sample of Doll ad. 


er, and I can see his (x) Trace element of gado- 
angle. linium. 
(k) Prison correspondent. (y) Tiny book: cut down or 
(1) Louise de la Ramée up? 
wins Franco-Russian (z) Big shot is stationary. 
approval. 
(1) Bean (14) In. (27) Pet. (40) Solvent. 
(2) Beast. (15) Ja. (28) Phial. (41) Sure. 
(3) Cock. —_ (16) Light. (29) Pi. (42) Sybil. 
(4) Cruel (17) Mach. (30) Pict (43) Tea. 
(5) Da. (18) Man. (31) Pro. (44) Tear. 
(6) Day. (19) May. (32) Q.T. (45) Ties. 
(7) Down (20) Micro. (33) Row (46) Tome. 
(8) Drawer. (21) Navy. (34) Run (47) Tractor. 
(9) Gas. (22) O. (35) Shake. (48) U.S.A. 
(10) Gavel (23) Off. (36) She (49) Vile. 
(11) Grain (24) Oui. (37) Sheet. (50) Wed. 
(12) Grow. (25) Over. (38) Sight. (51) Yellow. 
(13) Hammer. (26) Pen. (89) So. : 


Paring Pairs Prize 

Winners receive a credit of $25.00 or the equivalent in 
sterling towards the purchase of any title or titles offered in 
the VERBATIM Book Club Catalogue. Two winners will be 
drawn from among the correct answers, one from those re- 
ceived in Aylesbury, the other from those received in Old 
Lyme. Those living in the U.K., Europe, the Middle East, or 
North Africa should send their answers to VERBATIM, Box 
199, Aylesbury, Bucks., HP20 ITQ, England; all others 
Should send their answers to VERBATIM, 4 Laurel Heights, 
Old Lyme, CT 06371, U.S.A. You need send only the one- 
word solution, on a postcard, please. 


Answers to Paring Pairs No. 31 


The correct answer is (2) Bad. The winner was George 
H. Amberg of El Cerrito, California. The European winner 
of No. 29 was Alistair Cockburn of Thalwil, Switzerland, 
and of No. 30 was Joan Smith of Miradoux, France. 


(a) Friar’s grumpiness becomes a habit. (32,43) Monk 
Scowls. 

(b) Pace of dungaree manufacture. (21,39) Gene Rate. 

(c) Nationality of Curies’ shining child. (20,37) French Po- 
lish. 

(d) Where exhibitionists yield to burning desire. (18,35) 
Flash Point. 

(e) Punk skunk from Gdansk. (36,8) Pole Cat. 

(f) Sting operation or vice squad roundup. (51,33) Whore 
Net. 

(g) Be familiar with Mudville perfume. (27,25) Know Joy. 

(h) Bedlam concentrated here. (34,22) Nuts Hell. | 

(i) Officer’s servant, scourge of the underworld. (3,30) Bat 
Man. 

(j) Put another way, it’s only money. (7,31) Cash Mere. 

(k) Put another way, to prefer Indian dish is to lead one to 
behave obsequiously. (11,15) Curry Favor. 

(1) Have cereal with a flourish. (6,12) Bran Dish. 

(m) Odd stress curbed means strengthening. (41,19) Rein 
Force. 

(n) Harmless firework created by box man. (42,9) Safe 
Cracker. 

o) Are evergreens just a tub of lard? (17,26) Fir Kin. 

) Which team are you on in America? (46,45) State Side. 
q) ‘Tenets of a bitch. (13,29) Dog Ma. 


s) Denunciation of Siamese attack. (47,38) Tie Raid. 

t) Stagger in where hull comes round. (48,23) Tumble 
Home. 

(u) Incubus now to get rid of everything bad. (44,14) Shed 
Evil. | 

(v) Her q.v. might be petulant or testy. (10,40) Cross Refer- 
ence. 

(w) Beneath which word do I find skivvies? (49,50) Under 
Wear. 

(x) Administered at the demise of former cobblers. (28,52) 
Last Wrights. 

(y) Succubus changes to harass you. (4,14) Bed Evil. 

(z) Do those at the Tower sound like flower people? (5,16) 
Bee Feeders. 


( 

(r) Stake you to demon drink? (24,1) Imp Ale. 
x 

( 


PSaT Sar tad tad 
EPISTOLALE 


I would like to make a couple of comments on 
articles in the Autumn 1988 issue [XV,2]. Re the article 
on Cuthbert, Dickens uses intercourse to mean ‘com- 
munication between people’ in A Christmas Carol 
when Scrooge says “I will not be the man I must have 
been but for this intercourse” to the third Spirit. 

I would think that the words grand and stretch 
would be known to more people than two of the words 
the author gives as being familiar (chippy and hootch). 

Incidentally, I seem to recall reading somewhere 
that skins as slang for ‘dollars’ dates from frontier days 
when trappers used animal skins as currency, and is 
therefore much older than early 20th-century Harlem. 


Laura E. Washburn 
Acton, Massachusetts 
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Anglo-American Crossword Puzzle — 
No. 46 by Mike Shenk ; 
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ACROSS 
Healer and I mend jerks 
taking in movies (8,3) 
Confused, I give up one 
right (7) _ , 
Motorcycle part, driven 
fast, is overturned (7) 
One taken in by vampire’s 
enticements (5) 


Suggestion of a street bum 
(9) | 


I’d returned with ram and 
logs (7) 

Changing bill clutched by 
stubborn one (7) 3 
The woman returned call 
for varnish (7) 

Colt, perhaps, in stable 
swallowing helping of corn 


Befuddled tradesmen got 
wiser (9) 

Strip right in the middle of 
lean-to 

Mideast country turned me 
angry (7) 

Sensible neighborhood to 
house soldier (7) 
Conjectures about grand 
homes for visitors (11) 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


1 


oO WN 


eo nS 


DOWN 


Asian nation involved in 
spouse's plot (9) 
Membership fee covers de- 
but of theme songs (5) ~ 

A bit of rosé in eatery’s 
wine bottles (7) 

Refusal to pick question- 
able drug (7) 

Magazine's chief editor 
grabbing at contemplative 
fellow (9) 

Audibly veto minor cuts (5) 
Restrained dog getting onto 
furniture (6) 

Hearing acquits fanciful 
band (6 

Uncomfortable atonal to 
titillate a seamstress (3-2-4) 
Snake follows the course of 
regatta events (4,5) 
Window frames made from 
southern trees (6) 

Prisoner mailed agreement 
(7) 

Beethoven opera made slick 
if brought up (7) 
Reportedly interferes with 
decorations (6) 

Copying brooch in silver 

5 


Weary sounds in mass 


overheard (5) 


. . the party consisted of Beckett, Dame Peggy Ashcroft, 


Harold Pinter, and the late Alan Webb.” [from The Times 
Diary, 12 May 1988, Simon Callow. | 


MISCELLANEA. 


| : he classified advertising rate is 40¢ per word. A word 


is any collection of letters, numbers, or other symbols 
with a space on each side. 


FIFTY ANGLO-AMERICAN CROSSWORDS. 120- 
page book. $6.75. Barry Tunick, 4470 Elenda, Culver 
City, CA 90230. 


FLAUNTABLE BUMPERSTICKERS: “Eschew Ob- 
fuscation,” “Better to Give Advice Than To Take 
It,” “Earthquake Shelter,” “MEGANERD,” “PLAN 
AHead,” “Fight Smog—Walk to Work,” “Member, 
Anti-Bumpersticker Club,” “Carpe Pecuniam,” “Re- 
distribute Humility,” “Visitor to the Planet—Please 
Treat Kindly,” $1.50 each, 4/$5, Wry Idea, 3150 Du- 
commun, San Diego, CA 92122. 


Maledicta: The International Journal of Verbal Ag- 
gression is the liveliest, most controversial language 
publication in existence. Disdained by uptight hypo- 
crites who use “offensive” language in private, but 
loved by many thousands of intelligent word-lovers in 
70 countries. Why not judge for yourself? For a limited 
time, you'll get the latest, 320-page Maledicta 9, plus 
How Do They Do It? (2000 wordplays), plus Dr. 
Aman’s Insult Calendar—list price $32.00—for only 
$19.50 (U.S.), worldwide postage included. Treat 
yourself to the funniest collection of ribald riddles, 
wicked wordplays, and serious sexolinguistics availa- 
ble. Full refund guaranteed. Order from: Dr. Aman, 
Maledicta, 331 South Greenfield Ave., Waukesha, Wis- 
consin 53186, USA. 


IF YOU BELIEVE IN RHYME, the power of puns 
and the value of the sad song as homeopathic medicine 
for the heart; i.e., if you are a fan of good country 
music lyrics (or write them yourself), please contact 
me. Robin Gill, c/o Kousakusha, 2-21-3 Shoto, 
Shibuya-ku, Tokyo 150, Japan. 
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Answers to Anglo-American Crossword No. 45 


ACROSS: 1. DOUB(TAB)LE. 6. COPSE (anag.). 9. EXTRA 
(hidden). 10. SE(E)ING RED (DESIGNER anag.). 11. MARTIAL 
(homophone). 12. EY(E)BROW (BOWERY anag.). — 

13. DI(SPA)TCH. 15. F(LAY)ED. 17. A(WAR)DS. 19. DOORBELL 
(BORDELLO anag.). 23. CLE(A)VER. 24. S-IGNORE. 

26. STRATAGEM (anag.). 27. AMEN-D. 28. SEMIS (anag.). 
29. CONTENTED (hidden). 


DOWN: 1. DREA(ME)D. 2. UTTER (2 meanings). 3. TSARINA 
(anag.). 4. B-A-SILICA. 5. EL-EVEN. 6. C(ONCE)AL. 

7., PORT(RAY)AL. 8. END-OWED. 14. S(NA)RE DRUM (rev.). 
16. NOR-SEMAN (rev.). 17. AC(CO.’)TS. 18. DE-VOTES. 

20. DO-G RACE. 2]. O-VERDI-D. 22. T-RAGIC (CIGAR rev.). 
25. OVERT (hidden). 


